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Language is the outward expression of your personality . . 
Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure and 
power ... It increases your stature ... It adds to your earn- 
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ing capacity. . 
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sands of students, schools and educational authorities have 


een Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. 
gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 70 as at 7. 


proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu- 
larized “short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically sound course 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another 
language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a de- 
lightful relaxation and pleasure. 
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walks of life have chosen Lingua- 












In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language 
by Linguaphone is a delightful 
pastime. ... You sit in comfort in 
your own home and listen to the 
voices of the world’s native masters, 
brought to you by Linguaphone. 


150 language teachers of the 
leading universities have made it 
the quickest and most fascinating 
way to acquire a perfect accent and 
complete fluency in another lan- 
guage. ... They are your teachers, 
always at your command. ... They 
bring the living sounds and the 
spirit of another world into the 
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Has Spain wiped out your surplus cash? Help 
us, anyway. Give us your thoughts on how to 
make a more effective fight for the truth about 
the greatest force for peace and against fascism 
in the world today—the Soviet Union. 


Urgent calls from Spain and China are taking 
first place in the hearts and budgets of pro- 
gressive people. These calls must be met. So 
must other pleas from groups working to con- 
solidate American forces against reaction. But 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY has its own sector on 
the fighting line, where it wages almost single 
handed a battle against an enemy that is grow- 
ing more violent every day. With each issue, 
the nation's newspapers and magazines develop 
more conscious, more organized techniques in 
their campaign to suppress and distort the news 
of the giant strides of democracy in the Soviet 
Union. We are almost the only publication 
giving America the facts with which to fight this 
slander. 


We have built a good magazine and attracted 
thousands of readers, made thousands of friends. 
But we must make it a better magazine, put it 
in more fighting hands. 


Two ways you can help us: with constructive sug- 
gestions for stepping up the magazine's potency, 
and with cash. To increase the magazine's cir- 
culation we must have cash for advertising and 
promotion. We are facing a financial emergency 
because money that has hitherto supported us is 
now going to other crucial eleventh-hour strug- 
gles. But we must not weaken now. We must not 
only carry on, but carry on a bigger, harder 
fight. So if you can send us cash with your 
questionnaire, please do, every fighting dollar 
you can spare. It is only to you we can look 
now for support. 


But if you can't send cash, send your ideas any- 
way. Please fill out the questionnaire and send 
it in today. 
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Fill out the questionnaire in 
= event. If possible, send a 


let us hear from at 
Thanks! _ 


QUESTI@NNAIRE 


FOR ALL READERS 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


1 read SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY [} occasionally; [] regularly. 
If a subscriber, state how long. 














To step up the general appeal of the magazine | would suggest more 


a a ee in this issue, and 


We Oise 


| think there should be [] more pictures and less reading matter. 


C) fewer pictures and more reading matter, 


1 think names of authors are [} unimportant. 
C) important. 
If important, name some of the most valuable names that have ap- 


peared in SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


| am attaching a letter not longer than 500 words giving in detgil my 
criticisms of the magazine and suggestions for its improvement, with 
as many concrete examples as possible showing how | have used 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY and what changes are necessary to make it 
possible to widen its usefulness. 


AND NOW, IF YOU CAN, PLEASE DIG A LITTLE 
DEEPER AND FILL IN THIS FINAL BLANK. 


t enclese $........................ to help carry SOVIET 


RUSSIA TODAY to more and more 
new friends. 


contribution. Be sure to 
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—N. Y. Daily News. 


“Thrilling, compassionate ... not in years 
have the Soviet studios sent us anything 
which for sheer perfection in characteriza- 
tion, drama, and acting can equal the superb 
reincarnation of Lenin called ‘Lenin In 
October.”’ 


—William Boehnel, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


“Enormously vital and human portrayal by 
Boris Shchukin . . . succeeds beyond be- 
lief.”’ 

—Archer Winsten, N. Y. Post. 


“Amazingly lifelike . . . fascinating reveln- 
tion . . . AND ABOVE ALL, GOOD 
CINEMA.” 

—Frank Nugent, N. Y. Tims. 
“A fine film given tremendous power by 
the sure, splendid portrayal of Lenin by 
Boris Shchukin.” 
—Howard Barnes, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


“In scenario, acting, direction and photo- 
graphy the film surpasses any Hollywood 
product I have seen in years.”’ 


—Ed L. Keen, Vice President, United 


NOW 
PLAYING 


at 
Cameo Theater, NEW YORK 
Sonotone, CHICAGO 
Penn Square, CLEVELAND 
OPENS SOON IN DETRIOT, 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRAN. 
CISCO, and other cities. 
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JESSICA SMITH, Editor 


THEODORE BAYER, Managing Editor 


ALEXANDER LEV, Business Manager 


Editorial Council 
DOROTHY BREWSTER, MALCOLM COWLEY, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA ED- 
WARDS, MILDRED FAIRCHILD, A, A. HELLER, LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN 
KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MARSHALL, BROADUS MITCHELL, 
ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ROBERT W. DUNN, director of Labor 
Research Associates, is an authority on 
the trade union movement in this country 
and abroad. Among the books he has writ- 
ten are “Soviet Trade Unions,” “Labor 
and Automobiles,” “Company Union” and 
“American Foreign Investments.” He was 
a member of the first American trade 
union delegation to the USSR. 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS is an Australian 
by birth whose brilliant exploration work 
in the air and under the sea in Arctic and 
\ntarctic regions have brought him medals 
and decorations from many lands. One of 
his most famous exploits was the “Nauti- 
lus” submarine expedition to the Arctic in 
1931. He was second in command of 
the Stefansson Canadian-Arctic expedition 
1913-17, he was with the Shackleton- 
Rowett expedition in 1921-22; and man- 
ager of the Ellsworth Transarctic expedi- 
tion 1933-36. He has just returned from 
leading a seven-months air search for 
Sigismund Levanevsky which he describes 
in the article in this issue. He is author 
of “Flying the Arctic.” “Under the North 
Pole” and “Undiscovered Australia” as 
well as numerous articles. 


ED FALKOWSKI, miner and journalist, 
who has recently returned to this country 
after a long residence in the Soviet Union, 
has worked in the anthracite coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, the Ruhr mines of Germany 
and the Dombrova mines of Poland. 


DR. EDWARD C. CARTER is the Secretary 
General of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. He was chief Secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France during the World War 
and later Foreign Secretary of the British 
Y.M.C.A. He has been decorated by a 
number of foreign governments for his sig 
nal contributions to international under 
standing. He is a frequent contributor to 
our leading periodicals, particularly on Far 
Eastern problems. 


ELEANOR STEWART is an American 
journalist who visited the Soviet Union in 
the autumn of 1937 and made a special 
study of the Soviet school system. 


V. ILYENKOV is a Soviet writer who 
contributes frequently to the Soviet press 
He is the author of “Driving Axle” which 
has been translated into English and pub- 
lished by International Publishers. 


IVAN PAPANIN was the leader of the ex- 
pedition which established a drifting camp 
at the North Pole and has recently re- 
turned to Moscow after nine months of 
scientific observations in the Arctic. On 
his return he was appointed Assistant 
Director of the Northern Sea Route Ad 
ministration, which is in charge of all 
Soviet Arctic work. His complete diary, 
of which we publish excerpts here, is 
promised for early publication in this 
country. 


The cover this month is by William Gropper 





Orders should be sent in promptly. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


For the convenience of our readers we have made an index of 
Soviet Russia Topay for 1937. It is just off the press and we shall be 
glad to supply copies to any of our readers on request. We also have a 
limited number of bound volumes which we shall be glad to sell for $3.00. 
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Holiday of the Soviet People 


AY first will see the joyous outpouring of the whole 
Soviet people into the streets of city and country- 

side. They will march in their millions through the Red 
Square in Moscow, the mighty Soviet army, the workers, 
the farmers, the professional people, the youth. They will 
celebrate their victory over the forces of reaction that 
would have plunged their country into war, and restored 
capitalism, They will celebrate their final victory over hun- 
ger and poverty and the age-old backwardness of the Rus- 
sian land. They will celebrate the fact that Soviet factory 
workers in the past few months have pushed production 
up to 9.7 per cent above what it was in the same period 
last year, and that production of foodstuffs has increased by 
14.7 per cent. They will celebrate higher wages, better 
conditions. They will celebrate the fact that last year each 
Soviet farmer’s family had three times as much grain and 
four times as many vegetables as the year before, and that 
now 370,000 tractors plow the fields of the collective farms 
in preparation for richer harvests still. It has been a diff- 
cult year, but within the Soviet borders socialism is vic- 
torious and secure, and the unity and might of the Soviet 
people will defend not only their own land from the fascist 
aggressors but add strength to all the world’s democracies. 


Concerted Action Versus Isolationism 


NTERNATIONAL developments of the past few 
weeks give added weight to Foreign Commissar Lit- 

vinov’s repeated warnings that the present policies of the 
capitalist democracies serve only to encourage fascist ag- 
gression and to weaken still further the already fragile 
structure of world peace. 

The seizure of Austria, the extended scope and ferocity 
of Italo-German intervention in Spain and the increased 
war danger in Central Europe are direct consequences of 
the prevalent policy of ‘“‘conciliating” the fascist war- 
makers, The Chamberlain government in Britain, bears a 
large measure of responsibility for the increased boldness 
of the fascist alliance and for the precarious state of inter- 
national affairs, as proven by the Anglo-Italian accord and 
new moves toward Anglo-German rapprochement. 

How far the fascist aggressors will go depends upon 
how quickly and how effectively the peoples of the capital- 
ist democracies compel a revision in the policies of their 
governments. It is now amply clear that the ambitions 
of the warlords of Germany, Italy and Japan are limitless 
and will not be satisfied by concessions. Only firm con- 
certed action by all peace-loving forces throughout the 
world can restrain the fascist adventurers and prevent 
them from launching new predatory wars, certain sooner 
or later to engulf the whole world. 
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The ruby-studded Soviet emblem that glows above the Kremlin wall 


HE American people are becoming increasingly aware 
of these facts and many former isolationists, profiting 
from the lessons of the past few months, are now moving 
towards collective security. The Conference on _ the 
Cause and Cure of War, representing seven million Amer- 
ican women, the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, the National Lawyers’ Guild, the American Stu- 
dents’ Union are only a few of many organizations which 
have recently come forward with programs advocating 
some form of concerted action to restrain fascist aggres- 
sion. The Nation’s “peace poll,” at this writing, is run- 
ning five to one in favor of collective security and against 
isolationism. Even die-hard isolationists, such as Senator 
Nye, have awakened sufficiently to the issues at stake to 
call for the removal of the embargo against Loyalist Spain. 
These are symptoms of a profound drift away from the 
ostrich-like isolationist viewpoint which was so prevalent 
only a short time ago. 


A Tragic Mistake 


EVERTHELESS, in the face of this shift of popu- 
4 lar opinion, Chairman McReynolds of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives called 
off the scheduled hearings on the O’Connell Peace Act and 
Secretary Hull publicly opposed the termination of the anti- 
Spanish embargo. 

The forces behind these developments are still rather 
obscure; but some light is shed on the matter by Drew 
Pearson and Robert Allen in their widely syndicated news- 
paper column. According to these writers, who frequently 
have access to the best sources of information, President 
Roosevelt and other high officials are coming around 
to the viewpoint that the anti-Spanish embargo “is one 
of the most tragic mistakes of American foreign policy.” 
Recently, they report, President Roosevelt has attempted 
to inaugurate the first steps toward a revision of this dis- 
astrous and anti-democratic policy; but he has been 
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thwarted by the deliberate sabotage of a small clique of 
reactionary officials within the State Department.  In- 
deed, so far does this sabotage go that the Fifth Column 
operating within the Department withheld from Secretary 
Hull proof of Italo-German intervention in Spain, sup- 
plied in great detail by the Spanish ambassador. Among 
the leaders of the pro-fascist clique are James Dunn, Ad- 
viser on Political Relations; Green H. Hackworth, Legal 
Adviser, and other highly placed officials. 

That a small group of petty Chamberlains, intriguing 
in Washington, should dictate the foreign policy of the 
United States and betray the best interests of American 
democracy, is an intolerable situation which must be speed- 
ily remedied. It can be, if the friends of peace and de- 
mocracy act quickly and make their demands heard in 
Washington. 


Remove the Embargo Against Spain! 


A MONG the most pressing issues at present is the re- 

moval of the embargo against Spain. Regardless of 
the intentions of those who imposed the embargo, it is now 
fully clear to alt that the embargo is a powerful aid to 
fascist aggression. ‘The issue is clearly stated in a declara- 
tion signed by ninety-two prominent persons in many 
fields of activity. Says the statement: 

“The embargo act has operated . .. as a positive force 
of aggression against the Spanish government. Now that 
the clear intention of the Nazi-Fascist Governments has 
been spread before the world in Austria, the democratic 
countries can no longer afford to blind themselves to the 
fact that the Spanish conflict is an integral part of the Nazi- 
Fascist military policy of European conquest. The war in 
Spain has ceased to be a Spanish issue and become a world 
issue, 

“We therefore appeal to the democratic powers of the 
world to have done with the non-intervention pact and the 
embargo act, so that people who do not choose to accept 
either Nazism or Fascism may have a fighting chance for 
their lives, and we appeal most particularly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the name of decency and hu- 
manity to end this discrimination. .. .” 

The signers of this declaration included figures like 
Maxwell Anderson; former Ambassador to Germany Wil- 
liam E. Dodd; Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union; Lewis Milestone; the Herald Tribune’s 
Dorothy Thompson; and even that pillar of isolationism, 
Bruce Bliven of the New Republic. 


Loyalist Spain Fights On 
REMIER NEGRIN has correctly characterized the 


Anglo-Italian accord, concluded as we go to press, as 
“clear intervention in the Spanish war.’’ Chamberlain’s 
acceptance of Mussolini’s cynical agreement to withdraw 
fascist men and material “at the moment of termination 
of the Spanish civil war” strips the last shred of pretence 
trom the farce of non-intervention and seals the articles 
of partnership between the British Tories and the fascists 
in their offensive against Spanish democracy. Chamberlain 
now requires a speedy Franco-fascist victory to enable him 
to sell his Italian agreement to the English people. This 
he is unlikely to get. For although the rebel forces, heavily 
mechanized by German and Italian supplies, have suc- 
ceded in gaining a foothold along the Mediterranean, 
Loyalist Spain is far from defeated. Reenforced with new 
planes and guns, and with the assurance of additional war 
material on the way, the Negrin government is prepared 
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A scene’ from 
“Lenin in Octo- 
ber,” the beauti- 
ful picture of the 
Russian Revolu- 
tion now playing 
in this country 































































not only to resist the fascist advance but ultimately to 
resume the counter-offensive. Correspondents in Madrid 
and Barcelona are unanimous in remarking upon the calm 
confidence of the people of Spain. Every moment of their 
continued resistance is precious to the cause of world peace 
and must be utilized by the democratic peoples everywhere 
tc organize and consolidate their ranks. For truly, as 
Premier Negrin stated “In defending Spain we are defend- 
ing all the world’s democracies.” 


China Repels Its Invaders 


HOSE prophets of doom who predict the inevitability 

of fascist victory have been rudely shaken by recent 
events in China. A powerful Chinese army, backed by the 
determination of a united people has destroyed the myth 
of Japanese invincibility. The smashing victories in south- 
ern Shantung have disclosed Chinese superiority in posi- 
tional warfare. Equally significant have been the successes 
of constant guerilla raids on Japanese communications 
which have isolated large segments of the invaders from 
their bases and left them to face the main forces of the 
Chinese army with dwindling supplies of food and ammu- 
nition. Fragmentary reports indicate the demoralizing 
effect of these tactics upon the Japanese soldiers, trapped 
deep in hostile territory where they have been sent to fight 
a war that is not of their making. We learn of the mass 
suicide of an entire regiment and of anti-war leaflets found 
upon the bodies of the dead. Nor are the effects of these 
defeats confined to the battlefield. Signs of grave difh- 
culties at home penetrate the rigid Japanese censorship. A 
developing cabinet crisis, thinly masked behind reports of 
the “illness” of Premier Konoye clearly indicates that the 
military dictatorship, supported by promises of a victorious 
war is already beginning to totter. 

The fascist aggressors must be defeated. Each day adds 
new evidence that this task can be accomplished. But 
victory depends at least in part upon the aid which Spain 
and China receive from their friends abroad. 
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American Progressives on the Moscow Trials 


The editors of Soviet Russia Topay are glad to publish the following statement issued as we go to press: 


E, the undersigned, are fully aware of the confu- 
sion that exists with regard to the Moscow trials 
and the real facts about the situation in the Soviet Union. 
Though the reports of the trials have appeared only in 
fragmentary form in most American newspapers, they 
have by sheer weight of evidence established a clear pre- 
sumption of the guilt of the defendants. In fact, most 
newspapers have discarded the earlier charges of “frame- 
up” and now admit the validity of the trials. It is their 
“interpretation” that tends to sow confusion as to the real 
meaning of the trials, as well as obscure the truth about 
the achievements of the Soviet Union as recorded by honest 
progressive opinion. 

These are: The peaceful and progressive solution of the 
problems of all minority peoples and nationalities within 
its borders; the magnificent gains in industry and agri- 
culture; the increase in the standard of living; the growth 
of educational and cultural opportunities and health facili- 
ties; the active participation of the overwhelming majority 
of the people in the processes of social development; the 
sane foreign policy that makes the Soviet Union an out- 
standing leader for the preservation of peace; and its 
realistic attempts to make of the League of Nations an 
instrument of peace despite the sabotage by the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokio axis with British Tory connivance. 

Available information about the leading defendants has 
been meagerly presented, subdued, or “interpreted” in 
such a way as to create a false impression. It isn’t true 
that they were always supporters of collectivist doctrine. 
They were “theoretical” opponents of the signing of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, the program of collectivization, and 
other important phases of the policies of the government 
which resulted in a higher standard of living for the peo- 
ple. Removed from office, they were later generously re- 
instated when they made professions of good faith. 
Thereupon they resorted to duplicity and conspiracy and 
allied themselves with long-standing enemies of the Soviet 
Union—nationalists who had ties with capitalist, fascist 
and White Guard allies, and even with former Tsarist 
agent-provocateurs. Degeneration may _ therefore be 
charged to the defendants, and not to the Soviet Union, 
which gains strength internally and externally by the pre- 
vention of treason and the eradication of spies and wreckers. 

It is well to recall that during earlier days many lead- 
ing and diplomatic figures trained in political schools of 
thought antagonistic to the new order had given grudging 
assent to the early regime, only ta resort to their early be- 
liefs when grave difficulties were faced. Likewise, during 
the difficult years of the first and second Five-Year plans, 
the Soviet Union was forced to rely upon technicians 
trained in Tsarist days, some of whom were not wholly 
sympathetic to the new order, as well as technicians from 
capitalist countries. 


Likewise, for twenty years the Soviet Union has been 
surrounded by capitalist countries, and latterly by the 
vicious fascist aggressors, who have been restrained from 
open attack upon the Soviet Union only by its growing 
vitality and self-defense measures. The opponents of the 
Soviet Union have therefore been forced to resort to 
covert means. They have disseminated reactionary propa- 
ganda and financial patronage to disaffected elements with- 
in the Soviet Union through special agents. Drastic attack 
must be met by drastic defense; it is in this light that we 
regard the trials. 

Nor do we dissociate the implications of the trials from 
our own domestic problems. No one denies the existence 
of intricate international spy systems, one of which, stem- 
ming from fascist Germany, was recently uncovered in the 
United States. No one denies the encroachments of 
fascism, its callous disregard for the rights of people and 
its invasion and annexation of foreign territory—Italy 
in Ethiopia, Japan in China, Germany and Italy in Spain, 
Germany in Austria (with Czechoslovakia next!)—thus 
precipitating a new world war situation. No one denies 
the penetration of the American continent by fascist propa- 
ganda, nor its reflection in the minds of reactionaries in 
every country, whereby external fascism finds its internal 
allies. British Tory policy facilitates fascist aggression 
internationally, and attempts to destroy the People’s Front 
in China, Spain and France. Our own American Tories 
attempt to utilize anti-Soviet propaganda in our domestic 
struggle, in order to mask the international aspects of 
fascism, and to destroy the unity of workers, liberals and 
progressives. Much of their ammunition is supplied by 
Trotskyite sources, and is used in attempts to weaken the 
anti-fascist fight, to discredit the People’s Front, the CIO, 
and the Soviet Union. American trade union leaders have 
denounced these Trotskyite enemies of progress, and re- 
cently 6,000 Mexican trade union delegates unanimously 
condemned Leon Trotsky as an enemy of the Mexican 
people, the People’s Front in Spain and China, and the 
fight against fascism. 

The measures taken by the Soviet Union to preserve 
and extend its gains and its strength therefore find their 
echoes here, where we are staking the future of the Amer- 
ican people on the preservation of progressive democracy and 
the unification of our efforts to prevent the fascists from 
strangling the rights of the people. American liberals 
must not permit their outlook on these questions to be 
confused, nor allow their recognition of the place of the 
Soviet Union in the international fight of democracy against 
fascism to be destroyed. We call upon them to support the 
efforts of the Soviet Union to free itself from insidious 
internal dangers, and to rally support for the international 
fight against fascism—the principal menace to peace and 
democracy. 


Among the 150 signers of the statement are: Malcolm Cowley, Stuart Davis, Bruce Crawford, Dashiell Hammett, Corliss Lamont, 
Marc Blitzstein, Robert Coates, Kyle Crichton, Paul de Kruif, Muriel Draper, Frederick V. Field, Henry Hart, Albert Maltz, V. J. 
McGill, Dorothy Parker, Paul Peters, Rebecca Pitts, John Hyde Preston, Henry Roth, Paul Strand, Holland D. Roberts, Howard 
Selsam, Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Lionel Stander, Genevieve Taggard, Victor A. Yakhontoff, Richard Wright, Max Weber, Anna 
Louise Strong, Irwin Shaw, Margaret Schlauch, Anna Rochester, Wallingford Riegger, Vladimir Kazakevich, Joe Jones, Rolph 
Humphries, Granville Hicks, Michael Gold, Robert Gessner, Dr. Ethel Garland, Jerome Davis, H. W. L. Dana, Jack Conroy, Vera 
Caspary, Alan Campbell, Edwin Berry Burgum, Dorothy Brewster, Millen Brand, F. Tredwell Smith, Maxwell S. Stewart, George 
Seldes, Lynn Riggs, Samuel Ornitz, Haakon N. Chevalier, Selden C. Menefee, Louis B. Budenz, Hester Sondergaard, Harry Sloch- 
ower, Curt Conway, Langston Hughes, Morris Carnovsky, John O’Malley, Lillian Hellman, Harold Clurman, Melvin Levy, Frances 
Winwar, Roman Bohnen, V. J. Jerome, George T. Willison, J. R. Brown, Harold J. Rome, Moissaye J. Olgin and Samuel Putnam. 
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MAY DAY IN THE USSR 


The marching feet of Soviet workers on May Day thunder a 
pledge to the people of the world that democracy will prevail 


AY DAY, as Walter Duranty 

wrote in Soviet Russia Today 
two years ago, “is the symbol of what 
the Revolution stands for, I mean the 
victory of the proletariat, the defeat 
of the bosses and the landlords, the 
freedom of the workers and peasants 
to create their own state for themselves, 
to work for themselves in a country 
where no individual can profit from 
their toil.” 

That certainly holds good for 1938. 
Only today we know that the final de- 
feat of the enemies of the USSR is 
more assured as .a result of the events 
of the last two years. 

The May Day celebrations in the 
thousands of towns and villages of the 
Soviet Union are indeed symbolic. 
Not only of the conquest of power by 
the producing classes 21 years ago. 
Not only of the establishment of a 
great free domain where not one cap- 
italist or landlord remains and the ex- 
ploitation of man by man has been 
abolished. Not only of the building of 
triumphant socialism and the disap- 
pearance of classes in those brief years. 
But symbolic also of the specific 
achievements of the past twelve months 
in the field of Soviet production, 
exploration, scientific advancement, ed- 
ucation and the incalculable strength- 
ening of the country through the 
exposure and elimination of the Trot- 
skyite-fascist wrecking crew in the 
factories and in the army. 

Soviet workers and farmers can walk 
more firmly and confidently in their 
parades this May Day and can dance 
more gayly in the streets because the 
internal enemies of socialism have been 
destroyed during the last year. 

For the Soviet Union today stands 
unquestionably as the mightiest fort- 
ress in the world struggle against fas- 
cism and for the democratic front. The 
openly announced intention of the Jap- 
anese and German aggressors to at- 
tack the Soviet Union, as the leader 
of the peace forces of the world, has 
been prevented only by the vigilant 
defensive program. In the crucial cur- 
rent battle of democracy against fas- 
cism the Soviet Union is a solid wall 
on the side of democracy. On this 
May Day the Soviet Union is in the 
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forefront of the struggle against the 
war-mad_ dictators of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo axis. The defensive 
powers of the Soviet Union have been 
built stronger since last May Day. 
And the working masses of that coun- 
try have in a sense made sacrifices to 
bring this about. But it has not been, 
as in the aggressor countries, by de- 
grading the standard of living under 
the slogan of “cannons before butter.” 
On the contrary the Soviet masses have 
raised their living standards still high- 
er in the last year and have greatly 
improved the conditions of their life 
and work. We note for example such 
specific facts as the following: 

A rise in average wages of Soviet 
workers amounting to about 7 per cent 
in 1937. 

A decline in the prices of food and 
other necessities of life This, combined 
with the rise in money wages, making 
for a healthy rise in real wages. 

Related to this we find also an in- 
crease in the per capita consumption of 
food while at the same time the per- 
centage of the family budget spent for 
food has fallen, always an indication 
of a rising standard of living and cul- 
ture. 

On top of the cash wages, as is well 
known, come what are usually de- 
scribed as “socialized wages,” compris- 
ing all the social insurance and health 
protection measures, the cultural and 
educational benefits which, taken to- 
gether, add over a third to money 
wages. The quantity and quality of 
these services has been rising also in 
the last few years. 

Hours of work—the basic issue over 
which the first May Day celebration 
and strikes were held in the United 
States and in Europe in the 80’s of the 
last century—must also be included in 
the picture of the gains the Soviet 
worker celebrates this May Day. For 
in his country where the worker’s wel- 
fare is the first claim on the common 
wealth and resources, the working day 
has already been cut down to a little 
less than seven hours on the average. 

But the Soviet Union is not stopping 
at this point. For as productivity in- 
creases—the Stakhanov movement is 
stepping it up rapidly—a still shorter 
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work day is in the cards. Average pro- 
ductivity, incidentally, was in 1937 
four times the level of 1913. It in- 
creased about 15 per cent each year 
under the second Five-Year Plan, in 
spite of all the designs of the wreckers 
and foreign agents who attempted to 
prevent these astonishing upward 
strides in output per worker. 

Finally the fact that stands out 
above everything else in considering 
workers’ conditions in the Soviet 
Union, is the complete elimination of 
unemployment. Joblessness in fact 
has become nothing but a bitter mem- 
ory in that country, that is, for the 
older workers. For the young work- 
ers it is only something they have read 
about in books, perhaps books about 
America, where, according to the La- 
bor Research Association, there are 
now about 15,000,000 out of work in 
the factories and on the farms. Con- 
trast this figure, and the inadequacies 
of relief in our own country with a 
land where the constitution itself de- 
clares: 

“Citizens of the USSR have the 
right to work, i.e., the right to 
guaranteed employment and pay- 
ment for their work in accordance 
with its quality and quantity.” 

The workers of the Soviet Union 
on May Day undoubtedly must re- 
joice in the security that this new con- 
stitution gives them, a security which 
they enjoyed in reality before it was 
reduced to words in the fundamental 
law of the country. 

And the peasants as they march will 
remember the dark days of hunger and 
contrast them with that incomparable 
revolutionary development, the collec- 
tivization of the countryside, the trans- 
formation of the darkest masses into 
super-modern farmers using the high- 
est type of mechanical equipment to 
till the soil. They are now, as they 
know, reaching a standard of rural life 
not only higher than that of the peas- 
ants of other European countries but 
higher than that of tens of thousands 
of farm families in the United States. 
These Russian farmers must realize the 
miracle that has come upon their land 
which knew some nineteen famines in 
the nineteenth century but which has 
now conquered the problem of hunger 
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With song and 
dance the working 
people of the USSR 
celebrate May First 


and scarcity, the age-old problem of 
bread. 

In the great demonstrations and 
parades that will mark this May Day 
in the Soviet Union the trade unions 
as always will be the leaders and or- 
ganizers of the masses pouring out of 
the mines, the factories, the offices and 
the farms. These tremendous organi- 
zations, with a total membership of 
over 22,000,000, now constitute the 
largest trade union 
the world. Unions which, although 
voluntary, include about 85 per cent of 
the working population. Unions that 
set up no discrimination because of the 
sex, age, nationality or color of skin of 
the applicant for membership. Unions 
that have time and again collected hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the 
relief of their fellow unionists driven 
underground and suppressed in other 
countries. 

This leads us to think about what 
May Day brings to the workers in the 
fascist countries where the union or- 
ganizations have been completely de- 
stroyed, their leaders thrown into con- 
centration camps or killed, their build- 
ings, halls, sports arenas and other 
properties confiscated. 

Look at Germany for example. 
Every independent organization of the 
working class that could exert any in- 
fluence on wages, hours and working 
conditions, was wiped up in the first 


movement in 
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months of Hitler rule. The factory 
and shop committees, which had previ- 
ously been elected annually by a free 
and secret ballot were smashed. 

And with the destruction of the pro- 
tective organizations of the workers 
has come the inevitable deterioration 
of labor standards, the lengthening of 
hours and the lowering of real wages 
resulting from both a drop in money 
wages and a rise in the cost of living. 
As Prof. Robert Brady, of the Uni- 
versity of California, points out in a 
recent article on “The ‘Coordination’ 
of Labor” in Five Years of Hitler 
(pamphlet of the American Council of 
Public Affairs), “Wages have been 
stabilized at or below the depression 
low levels. . . . The cost of living has 
increased.” Food went up 14 per cent 
between 1933 and 1937, and clothing 
15 per cent. “Hours of work have 
been increased and a speed-up system 
instituted. . . . Militant trade union- 
ism has been destroyed and its leaders 
murdered, exiled or placed in concen- 
tration camps. Fixity of occupa- 
tion, fixity of residence, fixity of re- 
muneration—save for declines toward 
barest subsistence levels — more and 
more rivet on the worker what is com- 
parable to feudal status.” 

And along with this picture of a 
working class driven downward goes 
its natural corollary, as Prof. Brady 
indicates: ‘Concentration of industry 


into fewer hands,” and a big rise in 
profits for the monopolists who benefit 
from the increased exploitation of the 
workers. 

A similar picture could be drawn 
of Italy, where the resources of the 
country and the vitality and health of 
the people are being gutted by the war 
industries and the monstrous tax bur- 
dens of fascism, where all unions have 
been destroyed, as well as all coopera- 
tives and every other means that the 
worker once had to maintain or im- 
prove his standard of life. There also 
the prisons and penal colonies are 
crowded with those who fought for 
freedom and industrial democracy. 

While the enslaved workers in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan are driven by 
their masters to make and shoulder 
guns to slaughter their brothers in 
Spain and China, the free workers of 
the Soviet Union form their ranks 
more solidly to resist the fascist on- 
slaught, to defend democracy every- 
where. The thunder of their marching 
feet on May Day, borne across the 
Soviet borders, will carry a solemn 
warning to the aggressors of the world 
and a solemn pledge to the workers of 
the world that democracy will prevail. 
The banners of red that will wave 
over the marchers in the USSR will 
be lowered when May Day ends, but 
the invisible banners they bear of hope 
for all mankind will never be furled. 
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OUR SEARCH FOR LEVANEVSKY 


By SIR HUBERT WILKINS 


The head of the American expedition tells of the gallant rescue operations 
which were discontinued only because the flyers, if alive, have now drifted 







nearer to the base stations of searchers operating from the Soviet Union 


HILE the Soviet Search Ex- 

pedition under my command did 
not find any trace of Sigismund Leva- 
nevsky and his companions, I feel that 
the expedition has not been entirely in 
vain. 

Our flights have proved the adequacy 
of standard aircraft for Arctic flights 
and our rapid preparation has shown 
that the necessary equipment for trans- 
arctic routes is readily available. 

Our preparation for the flights last 
fall were made within 48 hours and in 
less than ten days we had flown a total 
of more than 10,000 miles. 

In all, since the 19th of August 
last, we have spent 284 hours 35 min- 
the air. ‘This means, at an 
average speed of the equipment used, 
about 45,440 miles in flight. Of that 
mileage some 33,970 miles have been 
flown north of the Arctic circle. 

Until August last, only three trans- 
polar flights by airplanes had _ been 
made. Since then, that is within the 
last seven months, the mileage we have 
covered over the Arctic is equivalent 
to fifteen flights from one side of the 
Arctic ocean, across the pole, to the 
other. 

In the ten long out-and-back flights 
we have made we have been able to 
navigate our way back to our base— 
only once having to land some little 
distance away when the weather con- 
ditions at Aklavik were such that a 
landing there was impossible. We flew 
over the base but had to land some 
thirty miles away and where we found 
a hole in the clouds. 

The return of all of our equipment 
in good order and condition is an in- 
dication of the possibilities of economic 
operation of aircraft in the polar re- 
gions. We had one accident it is true, 
when our propeller struck a stick in- 
advertently placed on the runway by a 
traveller, and one slight mishap to the 
tail skid of our plane. 

But two accidents, which resulted 
in less than two weeks’ delay in seven 
months of operation is not an abnormal 


utes in 


percentage. 
In spite of 


the rather unusual 





weather conditions last season in which 
there was more low cloud and fog 
than normal, we were able, allowing 
for clear vision of only five miles on 
each side of the plane (we could see 
some twenty or thirty miles of course, 
from the altitude we were flying) to 
actually observe some 170,000 square 
miles of arctic area in clear weather. 
This allows for only fifty per cent of 
our time in clear flight. The other 
half was made through cloud, snow 
storms and conditions through which 
none of us would have dared to fly 
except when on an errand of mercy. 

Much of the area observed had 
never been seen before by human eyes, 
and much of the known area we ob- 
served was seen at a season in which 
it had never been seen before. 

Our observations show that the ice 
in the western half of the Polar Sea 
is frequently, if not constantly in mo- 
tion, We observed that leads of open 
water between the ice floes are to be 
found at all seasons of the year and at 
frequent intervals. We believe, as a 
result of our observations, that land- 
ing places for both seaplanes and land 
machines might be found at many 
places, at no great distance apart, at 
all seasons of the year, although, dur- 
ing the months of August and Sep- 
tember, such landing places were less 
numerous than at other times of the 
year. 

We have noted the difficulties en- 
countered and the precautions neces- 
sary when operating from Arctic bases 
both inland and on the Arctic coast. 
The inland bases offer no greater dif- 
ficulty than those now experienced by 
the commercial services operating reg- 
ularly throughout the year in Canada. 
The Arctic coast bases present new 
problems such as the coating of the 
plane with an encrustation of salt laden 
hoar frost. This salty deposit will, if 
not removed, accumulate and solidify 
until the machine and its instruments 
become coated with a layer of opaque 
solid ice. It produces a condition ex- 
tremely dangerous to the operation of 
planes. Careful attention, however, 


and considerable labor, enabled us to 
avoid the consequences of the fornta- 
tion. 

We have flown and navigated over 
the Arctic Ocean in the depths of win- 
ter by the aid of moonlight, which is 
something never before accomplished. 
We found that moonlight flight is safe 
and possible but that flight under a 
cloud covered moon is as dangerous 
and difficult as flight under a cloud 
covered sun in other seasons of the 
year. Under clouded skies it is almost 
impossible to observe snow covered sur- 
faces clearly. 

Our efforts, made possible by the 
government of the USSR by arrange- 
ment with Mr. Constantine Ouman- 
sky and others at the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, and most generously 
assisted by Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
President, and other members of the 
Explorers Club of New York, could 
not have been carried out without the 
cooperation of the governments of the 
United States, Canada, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. These govern- 
ments furnished the weather reports 
which made it possible for Mr. Belia- 
kov, the Soviet meteorologist and repre- 
sentative at Fairbanks, Alaska, to fur- 
nish us with the excellent forecasts of 
the weather in the Arctic Ocean area. 

We cannot be too liberal with our 
thanks and praise for this meteoro- 
logical cooperation and for the splendid 
services rendered by Mr. Beliakov and 
his American associate, Mr. Thomp- 
son, who, without fail, kept us so well 
informed as to the weather conditions 
likely to be experienced on our flights. 

Neither could we have carried out 
our plans without the unstinted and 
generous cooperation of the privately 
owned airplane operating companies of 
Canada. The Canadian Airways Lim- 
ited and the Mackenzie Air Service, 
represented by Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Leigh Br:ntnell, were at all times 
ready and willing to render assistance, 
and we took considerable advantage of 
their services. 

The Ethyl Corporation of New 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AILY, for six months | swung a 


electric lamp 


hard-gleaming 
down the anthracite gangways of 
Shaft Artem, a major-sized colliery 
within sight of Shakhty’s domes, on 
the North Caucasian fringe of the 
Donbas coal country. 

That was in 1930. I revisited the 
mine again last year in an effort to 
estimate its successes in meeting the 
crowding difficulties that threatened to 
bog the mine seven years before—and 
might have, had it not been that the 
liberated individual initiative of So- 
viet workers has proved on all occa- 
sions an invincible force in dealing 
with problems faced by Soviet indus- 
try in its adolescent period. 

I had set myself the purpose of com- 
paring living and working conditions 
of Soviet miners with those of coal- 
diggers in the United States and in 
pre-Hitler Germany (where I had 
worked two years). I desired also to 
ascertain something of the nature of 
those intangible psychological factors 
that differentiated the Soviet miner’s 
attitude toward his daily job from that 
of the miner in Pennsylvania or the 
Ruhr. 

Like other Soviet miners, in those 
earlier days, I worked in trousers, 
shirt and hemp slippers provided by 
the management; received a_ ration 
card entitling me to rations of all but 
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non-existent meat at the local coopera- 
tive; dined at the shaft-head restau- 
rant on spartan macaroni and water- 
soup; reconnoitered peasant markets in 
hope of finding eggs and butter. The 
kulak cattle-slaying in the vicinity had 
vegetarianized the local bill of fare. 
Fortunately, the beer 





of which min- 
ers everywhere seem to be fond—was 
excellent, and our expeditions to the 
peasant markets often achieved their 
object. 

But of the seriousness of the difh- 
culties embarrassing the mine, there 
could be no doubt. A direct conse- 
quence was the 200 per cent annual 
labor turnover which threatened break- 
down of its planned: output of 3,500 
tons a day. 

Yet I found the older miners—con- 
stituting 40 per cent of the mine’s 
force—far from discouraged. They 
viewed the exigencies as temporary, 
and were certain that the fruitful mo- 
mentum of the Five Year Plan would 
soon replenish larders and bring fresh 
waves of prosperity to the region. [ 
found the “red” director courageously 
grappling with problems of food, hous- 
ing, education, sanitation, recreation 
—all of which had to do, he assured 
me, with the fulfillment of his plan. 








It was a season of fervid campaigns 
to improve and extend housing, to 
stimulate individual green-truck gar- 
dening and pig-raising, to train green 
villagers into able pick-swingers and 
machine-runners, to provide club and 
cinema, to “liquidate” illiteracy—ac- 
tivities that were being waged with a 
tonic hopefulness for the outcome. No 
one doubted eventual success. - What 
struck me most was the fact that this 
underlying spirit of self-confidence 
seemed to emanate from within the 
community itself; it was home-town 
pride responding to the challenge of 
the time. 

Six hours long was our working 
day—six hours of unintermittent work. 
The Soviet miner took no lunch to 
the pit. He did not stop to rest. 
Often as the fresh crew came to re- 
lieve us my buddies would insist on 
staying an extra hour to clean up and 
achieve that super-plan car of coal we 
had pledged ourselves the day before 
to produce. As crowbars hacked at 
the coal-face, the men seemed to en- 
vision coal-hungry boilers in fast-boom- 
ing industrial centers that would be 
grateful. They had arrived at a re- 
freshing sense of the social importance 
of their toil—an awareness that gave 
to our daily grind the intensity of 
drama, the quickening excitement of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LAND OF PIONEERS 


By EDWARD C. CARTER 


The Secretary-General of the Institute of Pacific Relations discusses the 
situation in the USSR today with special reference to the Soviet Far 
East — “ugly, beautiful, sprawling, ordered, unkempt, purposeful” 


HILE millions of Americans 

think of the Soviet Union in 
terms of the Moscow trials, millions 
of Soviet citizens think steadfastly of 
their own land as a place where life 
is better and opportunity greater than 
in neighboring countries. What they 
are thinking about today is primarily 
the Spring sowing; the clearing of the 
forests; the building of new highways 
for trains, motors, aeroplanes and 
ships; of coal, iron, grain and cotton 
production; and whether son Ivan 
should become an engineer, a chemist 
or a pianist. When they think of the 
trials, they are thankful that their 
government has at last been firm in 
dealing with what they regard as Fas- 
cist-supported intrigue to overthrow 
the Government of the Soviet Union. 
They are appalled by Franco’s bomb- 


-ing of Barcelona, the Japanese army’s 


rape and pillage of Nanking. and 
Hitler’s attack on the Vienna Jews. 
They are profoundly thankful that 
their government has been strong 
enough to track down those who would 
be willing to achieve their aims by 
opening the granaries of the Ukraine 
to the Nazis, and the rich mines and 
forests of the Soviet Far East to the 
fanatical minority in Japan that 
dreams, with General Araki, of sta- 
bling Japanese tanks on the shore of 
Lake Baikal. 

While many Americans think of the 
trials primarily in terms of an internal 
crisis in the Soviet Union, most Soviet 
citizens think of them in terms of in- 
ternational aggression by foreign pow: 
ers and thank their stars that, through 
the alertness of their government, So- 
viet Russia is not to share the fate of 
Austria, Spain or China. 

On the material side of life in the 
Soviet Union, bread of a high quality 
is now always to be found in the mar- 
kets. There would be more butter, 
better clothes and more consumers’ 
goods generally if the Soviet Govern- 
ment did not feel that there were many 
in both Germany and Japan who de- 
sire Soviet territory. Just as the Amer- 
ican Congress has appropriated vast 
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sums to make both the east and west 
coast impregnable against attack, so the 
Soviet Government has diverted vast 
sums from socially productive uses to 
make her western and eastern borders 
impregnable, too. This has inevitably 
slowed up the rise in the standard of 
living and expenditures on health and 
education. Nevertheless, schools, tech- 
nical colleges and universities are more 
wide-spread and better supported than 
ever before in Russian history and 
health facilities are expanding yearly. 

When, last summer, I traveled quite 
widely in the Soviet Far East, I was 
impressed with the advance over con- 
ditions when I passed through Vladi- 
vostok in 1929 and through Central 
Siberia in 1931]. 

New cities are springing up all over 
the Soviet Union including the Soviet 
Far East. I visited Komsomolsk, a 
city of fifty to sixty thousand, built 
largely by Komsomols (members of 
the Communist Youth League, Ep.) 
under thirty. Five years ago it was 
nothing but a tiny village surrounded 
by virgin forest. Now it is becoming 
a vast machine shop for the Far East- 
ern region. 

Komsomolsk is the North American 
West in its pioneer stage; it is ugly, 
beautiful, sprawling, ordered, muddy 
and dusty by turns, unkempt, purpose- 
ful; full of piles of waste lumber, half- 
laid out streets and perfectly laid out 
streets, rank weeds, lovely gardens; 
bumpy, rutted roads over which there 
move endlessly, trucks doing a shimmy 
as they take the bumps but moving 
relentlessly on their errands. Apart- 
ments for families, dormitories for 
single men and single women, and fine 
detached houses for families are spring- 
ing up on every side. 

I visited several of the great new 
factory buildings. They house the lat- 
est machinery, most of it of Soviet 
manufacture. I gather.that the Soviets 
can now make almost every kind of 
machine. When, however, they are in 
a hurry for some particular one, it 
may be quicker to get it from abroad. 
The number of engineers and me- 


chanics that are now being turned out 
must be very great, and the reserves 
for the future are greater as they are 
training women as well as men. I 
saw large numbers of strong pink- 
cheeked girls handling heavy machines 
and engaged in the construction of 
delicate machine parts. 

In 1931 and ’32 the Japanese, after 
conquering Manchuria, might have 
proceeded as far as Lake Baikal be- 
cause the Red Army was virtually non- 
existent in the Soviet Far East. 

When large Japanese forces, how- 
ever, endangered the Siberian border, 
the Soviets did what every other gov- 
ernment would have done under the 
circumstances. It began to build up an 
independent army in the Far East to 
protect its frontiers. “Today indica- 
tions point to the following: first, that 
the strategy is for defense; second, 
that the Red Army and Air Force in 
the Far East are very, very strong; 
third, that the navy is getting stronget 
every day; fourth, that transportation 
by railroad, motor roads, river and air 
is developing with great rapidity ; fifth, 
that factories and farms are springing 
up on every side. The country is 
driven forward by the same indom- 
itable hope of the patriot pioneer that 
has pushed on the frontiers of land 
settlement in every part of the world. 
There has been waste and inefficiency, 
of course, in the exploitation of the 
Soviet Far East. This seems to be an 
inevitable accompaniment of pioneer- 
ing all over the world. But in spite 
of this, the social, economic and mili- 
tary position of Russia on the Pacific 
was never so strong as it is today. 

If the hotheads in the Japanese 
Army should be so ill-advised as to 
make a major thrust into Soviet terri- 
tory or across the frontier of the Mon- 
golian Peoples’ Republic, however, 
they would suffer very severe punish- 
ment. 

Abroad the prejudice against Soviet 
Russia is still so great that few people 
realize that self-interest and _ intelli- 
gence alike have combined to make the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union an 
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a-set to the forces of peace in the genu- 
inely democratic countries. First, in 
spite of constant provocation on sev- 
eral frontiers, the Soviet Government 
has constantly refrained from acts of 
aggression. “The government has ini- 
tiated a system of non-aggression pacts 
with many of its neighbors. It has 
made repeated offers of these pacts to 
all. Since joining the League of Na- 
tions, the Soviet Union has been one 
of the staunchest supporters of the 
ideals of the League and of collective 
security and of the Kellogg Pact. It 
has joined heartily in numerous in- 
ternational attempts to secure peace. 
If it had been politically possible for 
the United States to have joined with 
the Soviet Union and other powers in 
efforts for disarmament and for pre- 
venting the spread of aggression, the 
history of the last few years would 
have been radically different. Few 
people realize that the Soviet Union is 
one of the few great powers which 
have no. substantial foreign invest- 
ments to protect. It believes that it is 
now successfully cleaning house of 
those internal elements working 
toward leading the country into war. 
It appears to be in a strong position 
either for isolationism or for interna- 
tional cooperation for peace. It still 
chooses the latter course, for it believes 
the former to be short-sighted. It be- 
lieves that collective action is neces- 
sary to terminate what our great Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hull, has termed 
“international anarchy.” 

The Soviet Union today is so strong 
economically and politically that it 
does not need Americans to defend it. 
My own interest is in defending the 
United States by trying to bring some 
clarification to the public mind as to 
things that are going on abroad in 
which we are vitally interested. 

The people of the United States, it 
seems to me, are in grave danger of 
serious miscalculations because they 
think of the Soviet Union, as I said in 
the outset, in terms of the Moscow 
trials but, I fear, with a distorted view 
of what these trials mean. I remem- 
ber last year a letter from the late 
Newton D. Baker in which he wrote, 
after reading the verbatim report of 
the trials of January, 1937, that for 
the first time he had a feeling that 
he really understood what had taken 
place. And, commenting on the re- 
cent trial, Harold Denny, the New 
York Times Moscow correspondent, 
on March 14th said it “makes sense 
of items in previous trials that we had 
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been unable to fathom.” Denny con- 
cluded: 


“Even the most cautious foreign ob- 
servers who were permitted to attend 
this trial seemed to be convinced that 
at the very least there had been a wide- 
spread and dangerous conspiracy to 
overthrow the Stalin regime, that the 
plot included most of the old Com- 
munist party leaders and that Stalin 
discovered it and scotched it.” 

The fact is that very few people 
have taken the trouble to read the de- 
tailed proceedings of these famous 
trials. When one does do this, they 
make sense as they did to Mr. Baker. 
Tse story of the internal revolt against 
what is called “the Stalin regime,” but 
what is actually a large hierarchy of 
committees of which Stalin is the chief 
secretary, is to my mind clear and 
consistent. 

I do not try to defend the Soviet 
Union and I see no point in anyone’s 
doing so. I feel confident that in the 
recent nation-wide rounding up in 
Russia of foreign spies and of Soviet 
citizens engaged in counter-revolu- 
tionary activities, innocent have suf- 
fered along with the guilty. Certainly) 
Americans will not have to look back 
to our own injustices to German- 
\mericans at the beginning of the 
War to understand this. Nearly all of 
us objected to that as we object to mis- 
carriage of justice in the Soviet Union, 
and as we object today to the wide- 
spread suppression of labor activities 
in the United States, where evidences 
of brutality in the last eighteen 
months, if brought together, would 
make a very ominous record. 

It seems to me there are several 
points which American friends of 
democracy and liberalism should make 
over and over again. The first is to 
get thoughtful Americans to differen- 
tiate between the purposes of the So- 
viet regime on the one hand and those 
of Mussolini and Hitler on the other. 

Second, in their thinking of the So- 
viet Union’s Far Eastern foreign pol- 
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Above—A new school building in Kom- 

somolsk, a city of 60,000 people built 

entirely by Communist Youth. In 1930 

there was nothing there but a dense, 
swampy forest 


Below—A Khakassian woman. Her peo- 

ple inhabit the Khakass autonomous prov- 

ince, west of the upper Yenesei River in 
Siberia 


icy, I think it is highly desirable that 
we should not be misled by people like 
those who assume that what they call 
“Soviet imperialism” is just the same 
as British or American or Japanese 
imperialism. 

Third, it seems important to realize 
that the masses of the Soviet Union 
support the present regime. It was 
they who made the revolution; it is 
they who have developed it; it is they 
alone among the people of all the 
great nations who seem united enough 
to check Hitler’s plans. In this the 
masses of the Soviet Union are fighting 
the battles of the democratic nations. 
But they are fighting, too, for a high- 
er standard of living in the hope that 
a better life in the USSR will ulti- 
mately mean a better life elsewhere in 
the world. 

(Text of an address given over the 
Columbia system on March 24.) 
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SCHOOL 99. MOSCOW 


A visit to a Soviet school personally conducted by a former 
New York school boy who lives in the USSR and likes it 


‘6 P)LEASE, Comrade Harry, bring 
the visitors to our class!” 

“Bring them to ours first, Com- 
rade!” 

On all sides of us smiling youngsters 
were trying to talk to us. Some tried 
to invite us in German that did not 
flow as swiftly as their native Russian. 
One or two managed a few words of 
English, including an_ irrelevant 
“Okay,” when we answered their eager 
invitations only with wordless smiles. 

The bell rang, ending the recess 
which comes after the 45-minute lesson 
period. The youngsters returned to 
their classrooms. Within a few mo- 
ments the halls were quiet and the hum 
of classwork commenced quickly. 

Comrade Harry chose one of the 
rooms where boys and girls of thirteen 
were beginning to study German. After 
our introduction to the teacher and 
class, they all continued their work at- 
tentively. Only an occasional glance 
strayed toward the American visitors 
who included a boy a little younger 
than this fifth year group of students. 

In the halls, during recess, the chil- 
dren had been running about, bumping 
each_ other They 


worked off some of that excess energy 


good-naturedly. 


which keeps youngsters wriggling and 
mischievous in American schools that 
have recess only once during a half 
day of lessons. Some of the youngsters 
shouted to one another, some talked in 
more subdued voices. They spoke with 
their teachers in familiar, friendly 
fashion, laughed and joked easily. But 
they were not rowdy. They did not 
jostle intentionally with sharp elbows. 
They did not tread on the smaller ones’ 
toes. We saw no youngsters trying to 
bully one another, 

In the classroom, after recess, every- 


one was orderly. The youngsters sat 
at their desks or worked at the black- 
board without noise or confusion. The 
teacher was the Comrade in charge and 
no one abused the informal relationship 
of recess to be insubordinate in class. 

The first recess at School 99, Mos- 
cow, was ten minutes, the next two 
were twenty minutes each and the last 
one only five minutes. Because of cold 
weather, the children remained indoors 
in the spacious, light halls during re- 
cess. This school, like many others 
in the Soviet Union, has two sessions 
daily, because the construction of 
schools has not yet caught up with the 
demand for education. Where former- 
ly only relatively few children were 
able to attend school, now millions of 
youngsters have the free opportunity 
and are required to obtain an educa 
tion. Everywhere we went we saw 
new schools being built. Moscow alone 
built more than 70 new schools last 
year. 

Soviet schools start with eight-year- 
old youngsters for their first grade. 
Before that the nurseries and kinder- 
gartens keep the tots healthy, happy 
and busy from the age of a few months 
onward, depending on the neighborhood 
facilities. 

School 99 and the other city schools 
offer ten years’ work for the children, 
which gives them an education corres- 
ponding to American elementary and 
high school training. Rural schools 
which we saw offer seven years’ work 
to all children of the neighborhood. 
Any child who wishes may continue 
through the ten year course at the 
nearest district school providing it. Or 
the rural school graduate may continue 
his studies in some special technical 
school more adapted to his needs, ac- 


Third grade classroom in the famous Radischev School in Moscow 
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By ELEANOR STEWART 


cording to the career he chooses for 
himself. 

Comrade Harry took us into several 
different classrooms at School 99. In 
one we found fifteen-year olds earnestly 
discussing Darwin and theories of evo- 
lution. In another smaller children 
were puzzling over fractions much as 
our son does in public school in the 
U.S. A. We found other groups prob- 
ing the mysteries of physics and chem- 
istry, still others unraveling the intri- 
cacies of Russian grammar. 

Next we visited the buffet in School 
99. The room is attractively decorated 
with growing plants. Various whole- 





some Russian foods, both hot and cold 
and prepared on the spot, were avail- 
able at cost price. 


Youngsters and 
teachers could eat a snack or a meal. 
While Comrade Harry ate a full lunch 
of meat and vegetables, the rest of us 
sampled various kinds of food. One 
found a Soviet hamburger sandwich 
quite like its American cousins. Cakes 
and ice cream were excellent, a bit 
sweeter than we have, but the Soviet 
Union has so much sugar these days 
that its use is lavish. I tried a dish 
of curds, and understood after many 
years since first hearing about Little 
Miss Muffet, why she sat on a tuffet 
eating her curds and whey. 

“Just what is your job in School 
99?” we asked Comrade Harry as we 
finished lunch. 

He led us to his little office. Harry 
Eiseman had been an active, progressive 
American high school student who took 


















a hostile principal’s advice to “go to 
the Soviet Union and see how you like 
it.” Harry stayed and studied and now 
has been in the Soviet Union seven 
years. 

“In 1935,” he began, “at Comrade 
Stalin’s initiative, Komsomol (Young 
Communist) organizers were placed in 
every school, to link the party and the 
schools more closely. The Komsomol 
organizers are responsible for all po- 
litical work in the school, among 
teachers and for organizing and train- 
ing the Pioneers (Communist chil- 
dren’s groups). For three years I 
have been working in this school.” 

“Come,” he called out in response 
to a knock on his door. 

A pretty blonde young woman of 
about 18 appeared. 

“Comrade Elena is from the Mos- 
cow Conservatory of Music, which 
has patronage over our school,” Com- 


Alik Pankratov of School 311 shows his 
mother the new history of the USSR 


rade Harry explained as he introduced 
us. “Comrade Elena and other Com- 
rades from the Conservatory come to 
our school outside of their own study 
hours to help train our Pioneers. That 
is the social work of the music stu- 
dents. You know everyone in the 
Soviet Union volunteers some social 
work, aside from his regular work or 
studies.” 

Comrade Elena smiled and in a soft 
voice begged our pardon for interrupt- 
ing Comrade Harry to ask some urg- 
ent questions about their work. 

“Won't you come to see the Pioneer 
room?” she asked in German when 
they finished their business discussion. 
“We have a special exhibit about 
Spain, which the Pioneers prepared 
themselves,” she explained when we 
entered the Pioneer room. 

The walls were covered with pic- 
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Sor fote 
Comrade Gulliver advertises a book about himself in the Moscow Children’s Book Shop 


tures of Spanish scenes, photographs ers. Now, gifted children whom we 








from newspapers and magazines, a_ discover in our schools and circles are : 
big map showing the battle lines, let- sent to special schools where they may Ni 
ters from Spanish children, flags and develop their talents to the fullest.” : 
drawings which the Soviet youngsters “How many youngsters in School at 
made to show their sympathy with 99 are Pioneers?” we asked. 
their southern brothers and_ sisters “About ninety-five per cent. Super- rhe 
fighting against the Fascists. stitious parents, or more often grand- iF 
In a small room used for Pioneer parents, prevent a few youngsters from l} 
leaders’ conferences we saw other han- joining, although the children are eag- if 





diwork of the Pioneers of School 99: er to become Pioneers.” 














needlework, drawings, clay models, When we left the school, Comrade | on 
carpentry, and a big album of pictures Harry put us in charge of a twelve- 1s 
about school and summer camp life. year-old boy wearing a red Pioneer bs i 
“We have thirty-five circles after tie. He escorted us with a grin to ' 
school,” Harry told us. “For dra- the nearest bus stop, guided us aboard t 
matics, photography, drawing and and downtown to our next destina- i 
other art work, dancing, music and_ tion, and then he took the next bus q 
singing, politics and sports, circles to back—all with the greatest self-confi- || 
meet every interest of lively boys and dence. ia 
girls. School is open until 9 p.m. Our next visit was to School 114 q 
every day and it’s always a busy bee-_ which is considerably larger than 99, | ie 
hive. and is superior in hall space and win- iP 
“In warm weather we have volley dow space and general appearance to i 
ball, racing, swimming in the various many American city public schools. li 
pools around town or in the river. In| Moscow now favors the construction it 
autumn, soccer’s the sport. And win- of schools for groups of about 800 i 
ter is one grand carnival of ice skat- pupils rather than bigger units. " 
ing, sledding, skiing, snowmen and At School 114 we saw a lively mu- iF 
snowballs.” sical and dramatic entertainment by ‘e 
Then he began to fire some statistics nine- and ten-year-olds celebrating the | fi 
at us: “Moscow has 606 schools for twentieth anniversary of the Soviet | 
children, 866 kindergartens, twenty- Union. We saw also a very well ty 
three special music schools, ten Pio- equipped work and conference room t 
neer Houses, twenty-six children’s for the teachers, in addition to their 
parks, eight technical stations, two rest and recreation rooms. In _ the | 
military stations, sixteen sports schools, spacious work room we found well- 'f 





four agronomy and biological stations, mounted cases of ancient people’s flint 
eight tourist bases, thirteen houses for arrowheads, stone axes and other pre- 
artistic development, singing and_ historic objects found in the Soviet aM 
drawing.” Union. We saw lots of special pic- : 

Our minds began to reel with the tures, good reproductions of fine paint- ie 
rush of figures, but Comrade Harry _ ings, for use in connection with history | 
kept right on: and art work. There were maps and | i 

“Nine Houses of Culture, five the- globes and of course all kinds of books i 
atres and one stadium—all for chil- for supplementary reading matter. | 
dren, mind you. The grown-ups have Soviet teachers whom we met | 
their own. Before the revolution there seemed very much like many progres- 
were only two music schools and no_ sive American teachers we know, eag- 
other outside activities for Moscow er to aid the children, with a good 
children, except the few wealthy ones grasp of methods and materials. Some 
who had private dancing and art teach- (Continued on page 34) 
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THE SYMPHONY 


OR three days now Ivan Maxi- 

movich Kudeyarov had been driv- 
ing us around the district, tirelessly 
admiring the great stacks of grain, the 
orchards laden with fruit, the straight, 
thick growth of winter wheat. 

Nikolay ‘Tikhonovich was oppres- 
sively silent. A composer, city-bred, a 
very sensitive and temperamental per- 
son, he had found the discomforts of 
travelling around in a bumpy old ma- 
chine pretty difficult to endure. He 
had decided to undertake the trip be- 
cause he was composing a new sym- 
phony, and wanted to gather impres- 
sions—to listen to the fields heavy with 
the harvest. 

We were constantly on the move. 
From the pig-sty we drove to the kin- 
dergarten, from the kindergarten to 
the maternity home, where Nikolay 
Tikhonovich winced and turned pale 
at the shrill cry of a baby. But Kude- 
yarov was enraptured by the sound. 

“Can that baby yell! Whew, he’s 
a husky one,” he exclaimed with a grin 
of satisfaction. 

While we were in the maternity 
home, Nikolay ‘Tikhonovich quietly 
sneaked away. We found him in the 
orchard standing beneath the trees and 
listening to the sound of the falling 
apples. From there we went to the 
threshing floor, filled with the din of 
machinery. The composer made a wry 
face at the iron roar of the tractors 
and the monotonous clanging of the 
combines. He asked the women what 
songs they sang nowadays in the vil- 


Drawing by Russell Limbach 


By V. ILYENKOV 


lage, while Kudeyarov pushed some 
kind of rare wheat under his nose and 
jabbered excitedly about the superi- 
ority of wheat No. 02411, introduced 
him to the tractor drivers and brigade 
leaders and told everyone that he was 
bringing them a visitor who composed 
songs. The collective farmers crowded 
around the composer, regarded him 
curiously from his shoes to the visor 
of his cap. They grasped his fine, deli- 
cate fingers heartily in their huge 
hands, and begged him to compose a 
song that would “tug at the heart.” 

Evening. The automobile raced 
along the narrow path through the 
fields. To right and left stretched 
fields of sugar beets, the whole earth 
covered with their thick leaves. 

Kudeyarov could not resist. He 
stopped the machine. Huge and clumsy 
as he was he leaped over the furrows 
with surprising agility, lifting his feet 
high so as not to injure the plants. 

“Do you suppose he really has no 
interest in food?’’, exclaimed Nikolay 
Tikhonovich in amazement as_ he 
climbed out of the machine. All day 
we had had nothing to eat but apples 
and pears—our pockets were full of 
them. Hungry, weary, gray with dust, 
we obediently plodded after Kude- 
yarov. 

He silently examined the beets, mov- 
ing his lips as though talking to him- 
self. 

“Here, take a look!’’ he exclaimed 
triumphantly, carefully turning a leat 

“A world record!” 


“Ah, yes, quite remarkable,” agreed 
Nikolay Tikhonovich, politely caress- 
ing the dry brown leaf. 

Then, grasping the plant with both 
hands, Kudeyarov pulled up the long, 
root, from which a shower of black 
earth fell. 

“A kilogram, no less. A hundred 
and twenty thousand planted—that 
means a crop of a hundred tons per 
hectare!” 

Tucking the precious beet under his 
arm, Kudeyarov scooped up a handful 
of earth and smelled it. 

“Ah, structure, structure, that’s the 
thing—just have a look at that—” 

Then he gave us a whole lecture on 
soil structure, reverently repeating the 
name of Williams, the scientist who 
had revealed to him the secret of fecun- 
dity. Nikolay Tikhonovich looked ex- 
pressively at his watch. 

The stacks of wheat, which had 
shone bronze a few moments ago, had 
grown black. The sky in the west was 
filled with the afterglow of the sun- 
set. It was deep red at the horizon, 
orange above, and still higher, draped 
with motionless, rosy plumes of clouds. 

“We're off!”, Kudeyarov said at 
last, and went back to the car. 

He puttered around with the engine 
for some time, blew into some tubes, 
and then began to swear. A thick Au- 
gust mist was rising around us. 

“The headlights won’t work,” Ku- 
deyarov informed us, his voice sound- 
ing tired for the first time in three 
days. ‘‘We can’t travel any further 
tonight.” 

“What amazing people we are!” ex- 
claimed the composer in a tone of ex- 
asperation. ‘‘We accomplish miracles 
on the fields—and we're stumped by a 

(Continued on page 28) 
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May 21, 1937. The four-motored 
plane H-170 landed in the vicinity of the 
North Pole. It is difficult to express the 
joy we feel, we, the first inhabitants of 
this inaccessible point of our planet 
which for centuries has attracted the 
best of humanity. The comrades chris- 
tened me “Boss of the Pole.” All con- 
gratulate me and shake hands. The 
very first day we started to make the ice- 
floe “habitable.” We set up our tent 
and the radio station in order to estab- 
lish immediate contact with the main- 
land. 

May 22. Krenkel and I hardly slept 
during the first night at the Pole—we 
were busy fixing the camp. Fedorov 
made the first astronomic observation. 

June 10. The long-awaited good 
weather has set it. It is quiet. We all 
rose early. Fedorov prepared break- 
fast—fried ham and eggs and tea. The 
“refueling” was good. We started to 
distribute all our supplies in three 
points. If one of these bases should be 
crushed by the ice, or sunk, we can 
maintain ourselves on the other two. 
Krenkel left us to prepare dinner. By 
the time he was through cooking we had 
nearly completed the three bases and 
made a fourth one for immediate use 
near our tent. After this work we con- 
sumed our dinner with ravenous appe- 
tites and lay down to rest. 

June 16. I made a new suspended 
table for Shirshov’s hydrological tests. 
Krenkel prepared a delicious dinner to- 
day. All of us had a lot to do. I 
busied myself putting my office in order. 
I previously thought that I would be 
able to get along without office work at 
the North Pole, but it turns out that I 
was wrong: everything has to be entered 
and kept for the future when we return 
home. I gave a good licking to Jolly 
(the dog), which he fully deserved, for 
his barking disturbs Fedorov’s work. 

June 19. An unusually tense day. 
Ernst maintained uninterrupted watch, 
following Chkalov’s flight. He ran into 
the tent and told us that Chkalov was 
half-way between Rudolf Island and 
our station. Soon I clearly heard the 
roar of a plane engine. “The plane!” I 
shouted, running out of the kitchen. 
But the plane could not be seen, it was 
hidden by thick clouds. If only Chkalov 
could have dropped even one newspaper, 
or letters from home. We awaited 
them so eagerly! The roar of the en- 
gine is dying down and the plane is 
flying away. Silence again reigns at the 
North Pole. But the four of us are 
excited, Shirshov is trying to find dis- 


Excerpts from the diary of the “Boss of the Pole” 


traction by unwinding a cable. The 
weather is so bad that we even become 
depressed. Fedorov is making gravita- 
tion observations. Shirshov is preparing 
the hydrological instruments: tomorrow 
he is to obtain samples from a great 
depth. I went to inspect the ice-floe. 
We have to do it at frequent intervals 
because a deep ocean lies beneath us 
and anything may happen. 

June 26. Every day I have to inspect 
our bases as there are fissures in the 
floc. The sun is warm. Its bright 
rays, which penetrate the ice, are liable 
to spoil our provisions, which are stored 
in the “meat and fish iceberg,” a pile 
of ice which we have converted into a 
storeroom for provisions. I am await- 
ing with impatience a message from my 
dear Volodichka (the name given dur- 
ing the Civil War by Papanin to his 
wife, who shared with him all the diffi- 
culties of campaign life). Ernst has re- 
ceived a message of congratulations from 
Schmidt, who reports that the members 
of the expedition were received in the 
Kremlin. Kliment Voroshilov, in the 
presence of Comrade Stalin, toasted us. 
We feel that the whole country is 
watching our work. You can be sure, 
comrades, that we will not fail you! 

July 4. After dinner we entered our 
polar palace—our living tent. Good for 
the Rudolf Island boys!—they have ar- 
ranged the reading of newspapers for 
us over the radio. 

I have noticed that Jolly is paying 
too many visits to my icebox. It ap- 
pears he has sniffed out the meat, so | 
had to plug up the entrance to the ice- 
box with chunks of ice. Every three 
hours we transmit weather reports for 
Gromov’s flight. 

July 16. Learned that our meteoro- 
logical reports have helped Gromov in 
his flight, and we are very glad. A So- 
viet traffic light has been installed at 
the crossroads of all the meridians! 

July 20. We have been occupied with 
our toilet. Heated a large kettle of 
water to wash our hair and prepared 
our shaving sets. It is a month since 
we shaved last, and we have not had a 
good wash since our departure from 
Rudolf Island. We felt greatly re- 
freshed and invigorated after washing 
and shaving, although to wash oneself 
on a floe is not so pleasant. 

Today we established once more that 
a warm water current from the Atlantic 
flows at a great depth. This is quite 
a discovery for world hydrology. Before 
retiring for the night I went to the 
storehouse and fetched some clean un- 


derwear for myself and Ernst. We are 
reluctant to part with the old under- 
wear—we had grown used to it. But, 
never mind, we will get used to the 
new as well. 

Aug. 1. Ernst is on duty in the camp, 
wandering over the floe. Suddenly we 
hear him shout: “Get up, there are 
three bears here!” He himself ran for 
his rifle and began to shoot, but the 
bears fled. Besides bears, we have been 
visited by a sea gull and other birds. 

Aug. 3. We decided to take a trip 
in our canoe along the fissure in the ice. 
Peter and I harnessed ourselves to the 
sled and dragged the canoe to the edge 
of the fissure. As we approached it, 
we saw a huge head sticking out of the 
water. This proved to be a seal. We 
were delighted, for this was one more 
proof of the existence of animal life on 
the 88th parallel. We lowered the ca- 
noe into the water, took our places along 
with Shirshov and set off. The seal 
kept bobbing in and out of the water. 
We couldn’t hit him, no matter how 
well we aimed. 

The opening in the ice is large. It is 
30 m. across at the narrowest place and 
70 m. at the widest. On the way back 
we saw an ice-floe turned upside down. 
There was a great deal of algae on it. 
We scraped some off with a knife and 
placed it in parchment paper. Peter will 
study it under thesmicroscope. 

Aug. 11. We spent an uneasy night. 
All of us, except Ernst, who was on 
duty, lay in our sleeping bags, but no 
one could sleep. Gusts of wind shook 
our tent and the antenna whistled eerily. 
We were afraid that our ice-floe might 
crack and new fissures form, that our 
provisions base might be flooded or one 
of our scientific tents swept away. 

I cooked dinner. That was torture. 
I sat on a barrel, while the primus 
roared on the floor, and I shielded it 
from the wind with my legs. No house- 
wife has ever experienced such incon- 
veniences. 

We are drifting so rapidly that Peter 
is afraid we might pass the 87th paral- 
lel before he has time to take a hydro- 
logical test. We are not afraid for our- 
selves but are worried that something 
might get lost, that our work might be 
interrupted. We want to stay here until 
the end of the polar night. It wouldn't 
be at all interesting to be taken off in 
September. Of course, to sit for six 
months on floating ice in the middle of 
the polar night is not so pleasant, but 
we are all obsessed by one desire—to 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Psctures from Sovfoto 


Top — Papanin and his dog Jolly survey the new world they 
have conquered. Below left — Eugene Fedorov, astronomer 
and magnetologist, takes his daily bearings of the camp’s position. 
Above right — Members of the expedition which brought the 


group to the Pole help the four men establish their camp 
before they fly back to Moscow. Left to right, Babushkin and 
Shevelev, famous aviators, Otto Yulevich Schmidt, and Papanin. 
Below right—Digging in in their new home on the ice-floe, 
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Pictures from Sovf oto 


Top—Fedorov finishes the building of his ice-observatory. Above right—Chief Papanin, head chef as well as leader of the 
Above left—Radio operator Krenkel prepares afternoon tea with expedition, samples soup made from concentrates. Papanin 
melted snow-water. Below left, Jolly, the faithful companion reported that the foodstuffs they had with them were entirely 
of the four explorers and now, with them, a national hero satisfactory—especially the caviar, chocolate and meat powder 














Does it surprise you to see Alaska rubbing noses with Siberia up there 
near the top of the world? This is no trick photograph, but a true 
projection published by the U. S. Geodetic Survey showing how 
close the two worlds really are. Men have walked across that strip 


of 572 miles that separates America from the Soviet mainland. And 
how much closer communications are now that Soviet aviators have 
blazed the way across the Pole, and these four scientists have studied 
Arctic winds and currents for the safety and success of future flights! 
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The pictures above show the four men at work on their drifting 
home. Left to right: Ivan Papanin, former sailor of the Black Sea 
Fleet, recording the day-to-day activities of the group; Ernst Krenkel, 
radio operator, in constant vigil at the radio, keeping the world 


Pictures at top from Sovfot 


informed of Arctic conditions and aiding weather bureaus everywhere; 
Peter Shirshov (standing), hydrobiologist and doctor of the camp, 
studying the many forms of life in Arctic ice and water; and Eugene 
Fedorov at work measuring how deep the ocean is, how high the clouds 
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Pictures from Sovfoto 


Top left—the icebreaker Taimyr approaches to rescue the four 
men from the cracking floe, now reduced to the size of “three 
tennis courts.” Top right — joyously watching the approach to 
the first plane to reach the camp. Below that — The precious 





scientific data, guarded by the men more carefully than their own 
lives, is lovingly packed on sledges. They delayed their leaving 
to insure its safety. Below—our heroes homeward bound at last on 
the icebreaker Yermak with their wives who have come to meet them 
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Top left — the crews of two icebreakers help to dismantle the 
North Pole Camp as its work ends on February 19. Below — the 
Murman and a scouting plane stand by to receive the precious 
human and scientific cargo. Above right — iceboats of the 
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Baltic fleet come out to greet the Yermak near Kronstadt. Bot- 
tom picture — Leningrad’s surging, exultant crowds fill the 
streets bearing banners and placards, to welcome the heroes 
home and honor them for the greatest exploit in Polar history 
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make as many scientific observations as 
possible. 

September 1. Our ice-floe is gradually 
becoming smaller, pieces of it are break- 


ing off. The fissure is very much nearer 
to the tent. The joints of Ernst’s, Pet- 
er’s and my hands are aching. This 
dampness is a nuisance, it wants to get 
the better of us, but we won't give in! 
Doctor Novodershkin sent his advice to 
us over the radio from Rudolf Island. 
He recommends that we treat ourself 
with soap spirits. But we require all 
our alcohol for our scientific work. Shir- 
shov draws spirits from cognac by chem- 
ical process. We laughed, but sent our 
thanks by radio to the doctor for his 
advice. We are all in a good mood. 

October 5. Fissures everywhere, the 
ice has begun to jam. The cracking 
sounds as if longshoremen are throwing 
planks of wood down from a_ high 
stack. Jolly doesn’t like these noises, and 
barks. 

October 13. Decided to wash 
selves every morning before tea. But 
there’s no water. Decision not being 
carried out. Only Peter Petrovich runs 
out of the tent, rubs his hands with 
snow, and with this his wash comes to an 
end. 28 degrees centigrade below zero. 

October 26. Watching the _ice-floe 
with alarm. It’s like living on a barrel 
of gunpowder. ‘Today or tomorrow the 
ice may jam, our ice-field will crack, will 
turn over. . . . But never mind: much 
of what we have done is already known 
in Moscow. Our labors won't be in 
vain. 

November 6. Before the holidays we 
warmed up some water for a wash and 
shave. In the evening opened our “bar- 
ber shop.” There was a queue of four. 
We were all in a hurry to finish our 
toilet by midnight. This is how we 
washed: one stood on his knees in front 
of a big tureen, while another poured 
hot water over his head from a rubber 
bag. 

While Ernst was busy at the station, 
I set the table. We had lots of everything: 
smoked ham, cheese, caviar, butter, con- 
densed milk, sweets, home-made fruit 
liqueur. Afterwards we all sat down 
to the table which today was composed 
of two large cans. The first toast was 
to our wonderful fatherland, to the 
Great October Socialist Revolution 
which has given us a happy life, to our 
Comrade Stalin. The feast lasted until 
five in the morning. 

November 7. At 9 o'clock in the 
morning we were all up and about. 
Ernst made the meteorological obser- 
vations. We hurriedly drank o r tea 
so as to be in time to hear the speech 
of Comrade Voroshilov. Ten has 
struck. We tensely listened in to the 
Red Square. We were lucky—the audi- 
bility was good today. 

The clock on the Spassky Tower 
struck the hour. We could even hear 
the clattering of the horses’ hoofs on the 
Red Square. After having listened in 
to the parade we ourselves went out to 
demonstrate just at the very moment 
when the first columns of Muscovites 
entered the Red Square. We hoisted 
the flag of the “North Pole” Station on 


our- 
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high masts. I made a short speech. Sent 
up a rocket which pierced the darkness 
of the Polar night and dazzlingly lit up 
a wide area. Then we returned to the 
tent and continued to listen in to re- 
ports about the Moscow demonstration. 

December 12. Today the whole coun- 
try is going to the polls for the Supreme 
Soviet elections. The flag of the USSR 
has been hoisted over the camp. Zhenya 
(Fedorov) and Peter have been at their 
scientific work all day—the people's 
trust must be justified by labor. 

December 16. *We have all received 
notice from our constituencies that we 
have been elected deputies to the Su- 
preme Soviet. We congratulated each 
other on this happy news. 

December 31, 1937-January 1, 1938. 
It is the last day of the year. During 
the night Ernst melted two pans of 
snow for preparing the dinner. He 
received twenty-one telegrams of con- 
gratulations for us. We washed our 
heads and shaved. Moscow broadcast 
a concert for Polar workers. 

In preparation for New Year's eve I 
opened a can of pressed caviar, got out 
sausages, smoked bacon, cheese, nuts 
and chocolate, and distributed thirty- 
five candies to each. Then I clipped 
Krenkel’s hair. At midnight on the dot 
I wished all a Happy New Year, we 
sang the “International,” embraced each 
other and hoped that 1938 would be as 
happy as the last year. Zhenya made 
out the weather report and Ernst trans- 
mitted it to Rudolf Island. 

January 6. Peter came back very dis- 
appointed over the shallowness of the 
sea where we are now drifting. The 
bottom is 162 metres from our floe. 

We are following the heroic struggle 
of the Spanish people against fascism 
with intense interest. We are overjoyed 
at the Republican victories. 

January 17. There was a fine dawn 
today. We can say confidently that the 
Polar night is coming to an end. It 
has become so light that we can even 
read at some times of the day. All the 
ice hummocks in the vicinity are quite 
visible. We received a message in- 
forming us that Moscow is fitting out 
an air expedition to take us off the ice, 
but we would very much like to be left 
alone until we get near the 70th parallel. 
We must make a complete study of the 
hydrological conditions in the section 
from the North Pole, that is, over an 
extent of 20° of latitude. 

January 20. We felt the first strong 
collision of ice. We all dashed out of 
the tent to see if our floe had broken up. 
Everything round about was in order, 
but we didn’t want to go far off. We 
returned for dinner. Peter and | start- 
ed a game of chess. In the evening we 
discovered that the floe was surrounded 
by clear water and isolated from the 
neighboring floes. It is only 300 metres 
from our tent to the edge of the ice. 

January 24. During the night again 
felt the jamming of the ice. Our ice- 
floe is pushed all the time. It is be- 
coming difficult to work. 

January 25. We are clearing the tent 
of big snowdrifts caused by the snow 


storm. Should the ice-field break, 


nothing is to prevent us from evacuating 
quickiy. I watched to see how far the 
new fissure stretched. I think that a 
part of our ice-floe, about a square kilo- 
metre will soon break off. 

Peter Petrovich returned from the 
fissure and brought back all his belong- 
ings. He worked exactly 24 hours with- 
out a rest. 

February 1. We are taking turns at 
being on duty. The wind continues to 
blow with the same force. At present 
we are living on an ice-floe which is 
less than half a kilometre in diameter. 
Three fissures run under our supply 
bases. 

February 3. Over the radio we heard 
about the measures taken by the govern- 
ment to assist us. Yermak is undergo- 
ing speedy repairs at Kronstadt. Tai- 
myr has already left Murmansk headed 
for our icefloe. Little Murmanets is 
making attempts to reach us. We sent 
telegrams to our families telling our 
relations not to worry, or else they 
might get to thinking that we are perish- 
ing here. The sun has appeared. We 
came out of the tent and gathered near 
our things. Ernst looked at us and 
said: “How terrible you all look, worn 
out and yellow!” This wasn’t notice- 
able in the darkness. 

February 8. Visibility is better. Ernst 
went out of the tent and _ shouted: 
“Land!” 

The high mountains of Greenland. 
What a joy! We have not seen land 
for nine months. After dark three polar 
bears dropped in on us. Zhenya gave 
me a rifle and I killed the three of 
them. The floes are packing and freez- 
ing together. 

February 12. The clouds dispersed 
this morning. Krenkel saw a ray of 
light on the horizon. At first he thought 
it was a star, then deciding it might be 
searchlight of the Taimyr he woke me 
up. Yes, this was light from the Soviet 
ship which was coming for us. We 
sent up a rocket but it was unnoticed 
aboard the Taimyr. We talk by radio 
with Taimyr twice a day. 

February 15. Krenkel warmed up 
bear-meat soup and fried rusks in but- 
ter for tea. Airman Vlassov flew out to 
find us. I heard his engine, but he did 
not find the camp that day and landed 
near the ice-breaker Murman, which is 
also coming for us. 

February 16. This afternoon an air- 
plane flew here unexpectedly. I lit a 
torch. Airman Vlassov quickly found 
the airdrome we had prepared before- 
hand, made a circle over the camp and 
began to come down. I seized a gee- 
pole and ran to the airdrome. It is im- 
possible to describe the joy of meeting 
the first Soviet man after parting with 
Schmidt’s expedition at the North Pole. 
Vlassov and I were too excited to speak. 
We embraced and kissed. We went to 
the airplane together. I could not de- 
tain him in the camp—it was getting 
dark quickly. 

Vlassov got tangerines, Leningrad 
beer from the cabin and gave me six 
letters from members of Pravda staff, 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP 


THe friendship of the American people for the Soviet Union found vigorous ex- 
pression in a meeting on “The Soviet Union and Present World Affairs” held at 
Mecca Temple, New York on the evening of March 24th. Over 4,000 people crowded 


the hall to capacity and hundreds more were turned away. 


The meeting was addressed 


by Soviet Ambassador Alexander A. Troyanovsky, Rev. Thomas L. Harris, Dr. Edward 


C. Carter, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, James Waterman Wise, and Upton Sinclair. 


The 


latter spoke by telephone from his home in California. The voice of this lifelong fighter 
for liberty coming clear and strong across 3,000 miles was a dramatic and inspiring 
symbol of the unity of the truly progressive forces of America in recognition of the 
achievements of the Soviet Union and in support of its struggle on behalf of the 


world’s democracies. 


Corliss Lamont was chairman of the meeting which was held 


under the auspices of the following committee of sponsors: 

Louis E. Browne, Judge Julian W. Mack, John Duffy, Major General William S. 
Graves, Maurice Hindus, Senator Ernest Lundeen, A. V. Moore, Richard B. Scandrett, 
Jr., Charles E. Stuart, Dr. and Mrs. Monroe Meyer, Mary Van Kleeck, Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist, Mr. and Mrs. George Marshall, Congressman Henry G. Teigan, Francis J. 
Gorman, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Isobel Walker Soule, Lillian D. Wald, Prof. Dorothy 
Douglas, Dr. Wyllistine Goodsell, Clyde R. Miller, William Osgood Field, George Soule, 
Prof. D. W. Prall, Mr. and Mrs. S. John Block, Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, Dr. W. 
Horsley Gantt, Prof. Dorothy Brewster, Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, Prof. Edwin Berry 
Burgum, Rev. William B. Spofford, Paul Kern, and Maxwell S. Stewart. : ; 

We publish below, in part, those of the speeches which were made available in 


writing. 


A. A. Troyanovusky 


HE Soviet Union has done its best 

to arrange all possible cooperation 
between peace-loving countries to make 
world peace. We have used every op- 
portunity to struggle for peace. We 
proposed general disarmament and when 
it turned out to be impossible we of- 
fered a plan for limitation of armament. 


We have signed non-aggression pacts 
with neighboring countries. We offered 
a definition of aggression. We joined 


the Kellogg-Briand Pact and we were 
the first to ratify it. We worked out 
plans for mutual assistance and for col- 
lective security. We entered the League 
of Nations when we recognized it as an 
obstacle, however small an obstacle, to 
the aggressive tendencies of certain coun- 
tries, and we are ready to collaborate in 
every possible way for the preservation 
of international peace. 

But our struggle for peace is not an 
expression of weakness. Peace was a 
slogan under which the October Revo- 
lution was made. Peace as the founda- 
tion of cooperation between different na- 
tions of the world and their self-deter- 
mination has been one of the most im- 
portant policies of the Soviet Union 
from its very inception. We are for 
peace and against aggression, not because 
of fear but because we realize that the 
progress of the world is dependent upon 
peace and the fight against the aggres- 
sors. In striving for peace we have 
not been blind to reality, however, and 
we have built up a strong military ma- 
chine which is ready at any time to de- 
fend our Soviet democracy and our new 
social order against the attempts of ag- 
gressors to destroy our socialist state. 
Our Soviet democracy, socialist democ- 
racy, has created unprecedented unity in 
our country and raised high the spirit of 
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our people and their readiness to fight 
against aggressors. 

I don’t deny that there is still a dan- 
ger for the Soviet Union from outside 
and we have to work hard in order to 
meet the situation which might arise at 
any time. But this danger exists not 
only for the Soviet Union but for the 
other peace-loving countries as_ well. 
And it is not clear where the danger is 
more acute and imminent. 

I don’t say that peace for the Soviet 
Union is absolutely secured by our strong 
army but I wish to point out that it is 
not necessarily the Soviet Union which 
will be the next to be involved in a 
world war. In my personal opinion it is 
likely that if the Soviet Union is involved 
in the war it will be because of treat- 
ies with other countries. Our defensive 
treaty of mutual assistance with Cze- 
choslovakia provides that in the event 
that she is attacked by any aggressor we 
shall come to her aid if France does like- 
wise. Also, our treaty with France 
makes it obligatory for us to come to her 
assistance if she is the subject of unpro- 
voked aggression by a third country. In 
spite of everything it is very much more 
likely that the Soviet Union will be 
called upon for the defense of other 
countries and will generously fight for 
them than that the contrary will take 
place. One of the most essential factors 
in the present international situation is 
that the Soviet Union is more prepared 
to take care of itself than any other 
country in Europe from a military point 
of view. 

In any concerted action for peace and 
against aggression the Soviet Union 
would be included as a bulwark of peace 
and international solidarity. This is 
particularly the case at a time when some 
countries, like Mr. Disney’s little pigs, 
hide under the bed at every evidence of 


fascist arrogance. In order to complete 
the picture of the present international 
conditions I wish to indicate that the 
absence of action and the slowness in or- 
ganizing collective efforts against the 
warmongers have encouraged them and 
pushed hesitant governments into follow- 
ing them because those governments be- 
gan to believe that resistance to the ag- 
gressors can not be organized. 

One very significant factor in the ten- 
sion of the present international situation 
is the development of the spy network in 
different countries. The spy system 
uses the discontented elements in the hos- 
tile states. The Soviet Union was not 
immune against the unfriendly activity 
of foreign governments. Certainly we 
had in our midst dissatisfied groups 
which for different reasons were ready to 
do everything in order to overthrow our 
government and to destroy the leaders 
of our country. These groups had no 
support in the masses of our people, 
among the workers, among the peasants 
and among the professionals. These 
relatively small groups cherished the 
idea of overthrowing the Soviet govern- 
ment in order to change its policy, to 
stop socialist construction im the So- 
viet Union. Finding no support for their 
aspirations and feeling the ground cut 
from under their feet, in their despera- 
tion they addressed themselves to foreign 
powers for help and countered with will- 
ingness to cooperate at the price of es- 
pionage, treason and the defeat and dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Union. These 
elements are not new in the field of op- 
position and conspiratorial work against 
our government and our leadership. It 
will be very interesting to note that all 
these elements of united oppositions, of 
the bloc of the right and of the left op- 
positions, were many times defeated by 
the most democratic decisions of our par- 
ty and our people. The mass of the 
people rejected their theories and their 
policy. 

Fascism and its various ramifications 
are still trying to penetrate all parts of 
the world, making use of reactionary 
forces everywhere. The temporary suc- 
cess of fascism is due to a great extent to 
the weakness and leniency toward fasc- 
ism in different countries of the world. 
Our government must be unwavering 
against its enemies and hostile elements. 
In full responsibility toward our people 
and toward other peoples in the world 
who shed their blood in the fight against 
reaction, our country can not tolerate 
traitors and conspirators in our midst. 
We have built a socialist society with 
enormous hardships and sacrifices. We 
have created a great industry and col- 
lectivized agriculture. We erected an 
unshakeable military force and we can 
not be mild toward the conspiratorial 
work of fascism in our country. If 
those criminals had succeeded, our coun- 
try would be a fascist country. 

The Soviet Union foresaw the present 
situation; it is strong and united. It 
can not only repulse aggression against 
its own territory but can be counted on 
to come to the help of other peace-lov- 
ing countries. 
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Upton Sinclair 


UP to twenty years ago all slave up- 
risings everywhere had been blind 
revolts and failure. But then came one 
with a plan. One hundred and fifty mil- 
lion peasants and workers gained posses- 
sion of one sixth of the earth’s surface 
and set out to show that collective so- 
cialized labor could be made productive. 

They made blunders. They commit- 
ted crimes. But one crime was greater 
than all the others put together—the 
crime of succeeding. You hear inces- 
sant attacks upon them, of bitterness the 
most extreme. Always bear in mind the 
meaning of those attacks—it is because 
they have succeeded. 

These one-time slaves have managed 
to create a workers’ state. They have 
built giant machines and made them 
work. They have given labor the seven 
hour day. They have set women free 
to own their own bodies and the product 
of their toil. They have established race 
equality, and put an end to pogroms. 
They have given-education to the chil- 
dren of peasants and workers. They 
have printed books by the hundreds of 
millions—modern books, emancipating 
books—and have put them into the hands 
of the people. 

They have abolished anarchy in agri- 
culture, the peasant system of toil from 
dawn to dusk, which has been the fun- 
dament of poverty, ignorance and super- 
stition since the beginning of history. 
They have established collective farming 
with modern machinery, and for three 
years in succession they have harvested 
the largest crops in Russian history. 
That alone constitutes the greatest ad- 
vance in mankind’s long struggle. 

Having watched the diplomacy of the 
Soviet Union from the beginning, I know 
that it is the one nation which has stood 
for world peace implemented by actions. 
Again and again they came into the coun- 
cil chambers of Europe with offers of 
real disarmament. Their enemies 
sneered and said it was a bluff. But 
why did no one call the bluff? How sim- 
ple for Britain, France and America to 
say, “Of course, we are willing,’ ‘Let 
us all proceed to disarm.” 

They did not say it: and why? Be- 
cause they are capitalist nations, and can- 
not survive without more raw materials 
and more foreign trade. The diplomat- 
ists of the Soviet Union could say: “Let 
us all disarm,” and say it honestly. That 
is not because they were angels, but for 
the sound economic reason that they 
have abolished the profit system in their 
country and can exist without taking 
part in the capitalist struggle. The dip- 
lomats of the other countries have to lie 
and cheat—and that is not because they 
are devils, but because they are the crea- 
tures of capitalism and must obey its 
laws. 

For all practical purposes the Soviet 
Union is a nation at war today. Russia 
has been and still is financially block- 
aded. She has had to create her own 
mechanized industry out of her own sub- 
stance—the first time this has been done 
in history. In the meantime her people 
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have been forced to suffer privations; and 
you know what the capitalist press has 
made of that. 

In the war on Russia, fascism has not 
overlooked to use spies and wreckers. 
The governments of Germany, Japan, 
Britain, Poland, Rumania have spent 
many millions in intrigue to keep the 
workers of the Soviet Union from suc- 
ceeding; and when the Russians have 
caught and punished these spies and 
wreckers, how horrified the capitalist 
press has been! 

To me it seems the most elementary 
of political and military inevitabilities 
that secret war should be going on 
against the’Soviet Union and that reac- 
tionary intriguers provided with unlim- 
ited funds should be making whatever 
use they can of revolutionary extremism 
inside that country. I know that there 
are German and Japanese agents in Rus- 
sia today posing as_ ultra-left-wingers 
just as I know that there are spies in the 
American labor movement, posing as be- 
ing Communists and doing everything 
they can to lead the movement into vio- 
lence and disorder so that it may be dis- 
credited. 

That the oppositionists would fight 
Stalin on his line of reconciliation with 
the capitalist democracies does not sur- 
prise me in the least. That they should 
fight by sabotage and conspiracy is what 
they had been trained in old Tsarist Rus- 
sia to do. To me the various parts of 
the puzzle fit perfectly, and when I read 
the story of the American mining engi- 
neer Littlepage, who personally wit- 
nessed the sabotage in the copper indus- 
try of Russia and named one of the ex- 
ecuted defendants as a leader, the pic- 
ture is complete for me. 

You will hear people talk about the 
“coming” war between Fascism and 
Democracy. What I tell you is that this 
war has been going on for sixteen years. 
It began when Mussolini sold out his 
comrades and destroyed the labor unions 
and cooperatives of Italy. It was con- 
tinued ten years later when Hitler stole 
the label Socialism to fool the German 
people and destroyed their democratic 
government. It has been going on for 
nearly two years in Spain, for nearly a 
year in China; it has been won in Aus- 
tria, and may be won in Czechoslovakia 
while I am speaking. 

I say that in the struggle to save de- 
mocracy there is today one nation and 
only one which can be counted on for 
whole-hearted and unstinted support— 
and that is the USSR. And again that 
is true, not because they are angels, but 
because they have a socialized economy, 
and mean to keep it. They know that 
the destruction of a socialized economy, 
and of all talk and even thinking about 
a socialized economy, is the ultimate aim 
and purpose of the organized profiteers 
of the world. 

I may seem to speak pessimistically— 
I, who have been a blithe young optim- 
ist most of my sixty years. I do not 
know what may happen. Mussolini may 
sink the British fleet with his bombing- 
planes and his sea-sleds, and may take 
the Mediterranean. Paris may go Fas- 





cist. Hitler may bomb London, and the 
Japanese may take India. But the So- 
viet Union will defend itself. We have 
seen the heroism of Loyalist Spain. They 
were caught unprepared and unarmed; 
but the Russians will be ready; and the 
world may discover the strength of rev- 
olutionary workers defending their free- 
dom—and the weakness of wage-slaves, 
deceived by propaganda and driven forth 
to fight against their own true interests. 

I who speak to you tonight have spent 
thirty-five years in pleading that this 
necessary change from private to public 
ownership of industry should come 
peaceably and rationally, by constitu- 
tional methods. It can still be done 
without a world war; all that is needed 
is that the democratic peoples shall 
awaken and shall stand together. They 
will not have to fight; they will only 
have to say to the Fascists: “Stop where 
you are.”—say it, and mean it; not a 
bluff, but a command! Fascism will 
stop; and being the thing it is, it will die 
of the poisons it generates within its 
own body. 

I plead with America to speak for 
democracy in Europe and Asia, while 
still there is democracy to have. I plead 
for justice and fair dealing among men. 


Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson 


(In the first part of his address Dr. 
Stefansson dealt with the rescue opera- 
tions for Levanevsky which we omit 
because Sir Hubert Wilkins deals with 
this subject elsewhere in this issue—Ed.) 


HE second thing with which we deal 

in this rapid survey of a small seg- 
ment of Soviet achievement is the scale 
on which they carry forward their Arc- 
tic scientific work. There are many 
methods of comparison with the work 
of other lands. We take what is perhaps 
the lowest of the methods because it is 
the most convenient, the scale of money 
costs. 

I make the comparison personal by 
telling you that on three expeditions | 
was in the Arctic ten winters and thir- 
teen summers. The third of my expedi- 
tions was the largest in number of ships, 
in crew, and in number of scientific spe- 
cialists that has yet been sent to either 
Arctic or Antarctic by any nation other - 
than the USSR. We operated for five 
and a half years continuously and there 
were 150 people engaged at various 
times, including a staff of sixteen scien- 
tific specialists. Yet the total cost of 
my three expeditions through their ten- 
year sweep was only $300,000. It took 
our breath away when Byrd, some years 
later, spent a million dollars upon a sin- 
gle winter in the Arctic and upon the 
summers which took him there and 
brought him home. 

Now we have, for comparison with 
Byrd’s expedition and mine, figures pub- 
lished by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. This journal says that last year 
the Soviet government spent the equiva- 


lent of $112,000,000 on Arctic work. 
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That is, financially speaking the equiv- 
alent of 112 Byrd expeditions being main- 
tained in the field simultaneously. 

The contrast would be more striking 
if we had time for anything beyond finan- 
cial measurings. For instance, among 
the 57 Soviet Arctic stations are some 
which have a larger staff of scientists 
than either Byrd’s largest expedition or 
mine, and the work ranges all the way 
from what is named pure science (things 
like weighing the earth or studying para- 
sites in the intestines of deep sea fishes) 
to the most crassly materialistic things 
like prospecting for minerals or for oil. 

It is a common defense reaction to 
allege that although the quantity of So- 
viet scientific work is great the quality 
is low. I can give you in reply a sam- 
ple case which I believe to be typical. 
The State University of Washington, at 
Seattle, collaborates with the U.S. Coast 
Guard in oceanographic work in the 
north Pacific and Behring Sea. I was told 
in Seattle last January by members of 
one of these expeditions that in Behring 
Sea they had met and fraternized with 
a Soviet oceanographic expedition that 
was covering a part of the same field. 
The Americans returned to Seattle and 
proceeded with the working up of their 
results. Before these had been pub- 
lished there arrived from the USSR 
publications of the over-lapping Soviet 
expedition. On comparison it was found 
that Soviet measurements and those of 
the Americans differed only in decimals. 
This was, of course, a compliment to 
both expeditions equally. It showed that 
neither was doing work that could be 
rated second class. 

My third topic marks to American ex- 
plorers perhaps the most striking differ- 
ence between our countries, the style and 
speed of the publication of scientific re- 
sults. Although some of my work for 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory of New York was done thirty years 
ago, there has been published as yet only 
a small fraction of what the museum 
authorities and I believe to be worth 
publishing. They have not been able to 
find the money to support me while I 
worked at the results, to support any- 
one else while doing it, nor to meet 
other details of publication. The like is 
true for my expeditions in Canada. I 
worked for the University of Toronto 
more than thirty years ago, for the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, just thirty 
gears ago, and for the Naval Service of 
Canada until twenty years ago. Not 
more than one-third of the results of 
the various expeditions with which I 
have been associated has yet been pub- 
lished in Canada. The reason assigned 
has not been lack of quality, but of 
money. 

The experience of the Byrd expedi- 
tions has been the same as mine. You 
will find very little of their technical 
works yet published, and chiefly papers 
that individual members of the various 
scientific staffs have been able to get 
into professional journals. Yet Byrd has 
been on his expeditions for more than 
ten years and returned from the last of 
them three years ago. 
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On the platform as Ambassador Troyanovsky spoke 
Right to left—Dr. Stefansson, Mr. Wise, Rev. Harris, Dr. Lamont 


I am not in a position, of course, to 
say that all scientific work of all Soviet 
expeditions is immediately published, but 
that is the impression we get. For there 
is a steady stream of reports issuing from 
Soviet presses and they are being distrib- 
uted at the expense of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to libraries and _ scientific insti- 
tutions throughout the world. The pa- 
per has been poor, but this is steadily 
improving. In all other respects, so far 
as I can judge, the work has been of a 
high average character. 

In closing I mention a thing which is 
even more striking to the so-called prac- 
tical people than it is to us scientists, 
the promptness with which the Soviet 
authorities follow up a discovery of eco- 
nomic importance. Take a few sample 
cases. The United States has long be- 
lieved that there is a great deal of pe- 
troleum on the northern coast of Alaska 
east of Point Barrow, but all we are do- 
ing about it is that a naval oil reserve 
has been created. For Soviet compari- 
son take Igarka, fifty miles north of the 
Arctic Circle on the Yenisei. In four or 
perhaps five years from the time it was 
agreed in Moscow that conditions war- 
ranted development, a correspondent of 
the London Times observed twenty ships 
of British registry loading cargoes at 
Igarka destined some of them as far as 
Capetown, South Africa. The five years 
had developed Igarka from a village of 
200 to a city of 14,000, with a school 
system, electric lights and a daily news- 
paper, one page of it during summer 
printed in English for the sailors of the 
freighting ships. 

The commodity they developed at 
Igarka was lumber, and they do that 
while it is yet a common American be- 
lief that either “there is no vegetation 
in the Arctic” or that “north of the Arc- 
tic Circle the vegetation is mosses and 
lichens.” Incidentally, those beliefs are 
being shed only slowly even in Canada 
although the chief of the Dominion For- 
estry branch reported thirty years ago 
trees 75 feet high as far north of the 
Arctic Circle in Canada as Igarka is 
north of it in Siberia. 

Igarka is completed. The Soviet de- 
velopment at Nordvik is still in transi- 
tion. That city is to be some 300 miles 
farther north than Igarka and farther 
north than any point of the North Amer- 
ican mainland. The resources there are 
salt, oil and coal and, according to re- 


ports which have reached us, the Soviet 
government has decided on the building 
of a city of not 14,000 but of 40,000. The 
last we heard they had sent up there 
some 700 engineers and town planners. 
Judging by what has been done at many 
other points than Igarka, it would seem 
likely that, barring a war or like special 
circumstances, Nordvik with its 40,000 
will be built on schedule as Igarka was. 
It is then an underestimate which we 
have heard so often during the last few 
years from geographers that the Soviet 
Union has been doing more in polar ex- 
ploration than the rest of the world. 
Take their attitude and their .accom- 
plishments together and they form a com- 
bination so new, startling, and effective 
that for the nearest thing to just histori- 
cal comparison we have to go back five 
hundred years to that unique period 
when Portugal in a half century of the 
leadership of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator doubled the size of the world 
known to Europeans and revolutionized 
Europe’s outlook upon the world. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE’S NEW 
QUARTERLY 


T gives us great pleasure to signal 

the appearance of “The American 
Quarterly on the Soviet Union” pub- 
lished by the American Russian Institute 
which admirably supplements their al- 
ready highly informative “Bulletin on the 
Soviet Union.” The Quarterly should 
prove invaluable for people seeking au- 
thoritative information on the Soviet 
Union. 

The first issue deals with a variety of 
subjects, each discussed by an authority 
in his field. Thus, there is a very illu- 
minating article on “Housecleaning in 
Soviet Law” by John Hazard who has 
just returned after three years’ study at 
the Moscow Juridical Institute. Samuel 
S. Shipman, a recognized authority on 
Soviet economy, writes on “The Oil 
Industry of the USSR” and then, just 
to illustrate the scope of material dealt 
with, there are articles on Collectives, 
on Architecture and on Nikolai Mias- 
kovusky, most prolific of Soviet composers. 

The sections devoted to the transla- 
tion of government Documents and a 
News Chronology of the Soviet Union 
will undoubtedly enhance the usefulness 
of the Quarterly as reference material. 
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An Important Communica- 
tion from Anna Louise 
Strong 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 
[ find from my lecture audiences that many 
\mericans still find it hard to grasp the 
full extent of the treason carried on by 
lrotsky and his followers against both the 
Soviet Union and the revolutionary move- 
ments of the world. Americans are the least 
py-conscious people on earth; many of them 
still tend to think of Trotsky as a harm- 
less old man isolated in ,Mexico, with some 
sort of a “revolutionary” p:ogram that hasn’t 
worked 
Such people might be more impressed if 
they knew the actual actions carried out by 
'rotskyist groups in ‘Spain and China as well 
as in the USSR. As far as the USSR is 
concerned, the number of spies caught in the 
past ten years trying to run the borders 
illegally amounts to 10,000 people. The 
number of armed bands caught ope:ating in 
the Far East, destroying farms, and _rail- 
roads, runs into the hundreds. It is easy 
to see from this that the USSR is up against 
a serious situation, in which it is extremely 
necessary to root out all connections which 
these criminals have within the country. 
Out in China I ran into the following 
incidents 
Item One 
the air force, was doing its utmost to dis- 
credit the Soviet aviators. 


A Trotskyist group high up in 


Some of the in- 
terpreters were Trotskyist, and intentionally 
misinterpreted the Russians. One 


aviator was shot—fortunately only wounded 


Soviet 


—by an assassin whom the preliminary in- 
vestigaton showed to be instigated by this 
Trotskyist group. 

Item Two. No sooner had Kwangsi gen- 
erals gone north to fight for China’s inde- 
pendence than a Trotskyist group in Kwangsi 
instigated a revolt. Fortunately it didn’t 
succeed. Its leaders were executed. 

Item Three. A group of Trotskyists in the 
“diversion” group of the Kuomintang, in 
conjunction with a Trotskyist editor, and 
combining with the fascist “Blue Shirts,” or- 
ganized the raid against the Communist 
Daily in Hankow. This same group open!y 
threatens that they will train students to 
fight against the Eighth Route Army now 
operating so brilliantly in Shansi. 

These are only a few of the incidents that 
came to my attention during my recent visit 
in China. Even more disastrous to China 
is the defeatism which Trotskyists con- 
tinuously spread. Just as in Spain I found 
the Trotskyists urging the workers to “turn 
their arms against the People’s Front gov- 
ernment,” so in China the Trotskyist propa- 
ganda is to the effect that one must welcome 
the destruction of Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
“bourgeois government” even by the hands 
of Japan, in the hope that all China will 
thus be “proletarianized” and that a “real 
revolution” will come off some decade or so 
in the future... . This is the typical 
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frotskyist trick, to use ultra revolutionary 
phrases in order to cover an actual and im- 
mediate capitulation. 

The most dangerous Trotskyists however, 
are not those who come out frankly with 
the above policy—since this policy could 
never get support but only arouse anger of 
the Chinese people. The little group of reg- 
ular organized Trotskyists, in Shanghai and 
Hongkong, who have a personal representa- 
tive from Trotsky with them, are not nearly 
as dangerous as the much larger number of 
hidden Trotskyists, who hide their full views 
and make a point of penetrating into the ap- 
paratus of the Kuomintang and the govern- 
ment. Their chief function is sowing seeds 
of disunity and especially in breaking the 
united front between Communists and 
Kuomintang. Incidentally the evil influence 
of Radek is still alive here, as many students 
who studied under him in the Sun-Yat-sen 
University in Moscow are causing the worst 
difficulties in China now. 

After seeing in China how much harm a 
small group of willful disrupters can do, 
and how rumors deliberately started may 
then spread through well-meaning but 
thoughtless people, who do not even know 
that they are spreading Trotskyist disrup- 
t've lies, I should judge that the handful 
of Trotskyists in China are easily worth 
several army divisions to Japan and _ are 
costing the equivalent of many thousand 
Chinese lives by dragging out and impeding 
the war. After seeing China one realizes 
how much the USSR is to be congratulated 
nm getting its traitors cleaned out before 
world war arrives 

Anna Louise Strong 


New York City 


Tribute from a Geologist 


To Sovizt Russia Topay: 

Thank you for the opportunity to write 
my impressions of the scientific work in the 
Soviet Union, as observed during my recent 
attendance at the XVII International Geo- 
logical Congress last summer. 

Writing, speaking and the press of my 
professional duties make it very difficult for 
me to comply with an extensive article. May 
IT make a few brief comments at the present 
time, adding to these later if the opportunity 
presents itself. 

My specialized field is Petroleum Geology 
and Engineering and I have recently submit- 
ted an extensive article to the “Oil Weekly” 
covering my observations in the Soviet Oil 
Fields. This article has been accepted for 
publication, and should appear in the near 
future. Others, written while in the Soviet 
Union were run during August and Septem- 
ber 1937. 

Generally speaking, I found Soviet geolo- 
gists alert, intelligent and desirous of adapt- 
ing the most up to date methods. I found 
modern methods being applied in all phases 
of geology leading to the discovery of new 
oil fields. I can praise the Soviet geologiéts 
highly for the high calibre of work in the 








lution of many complicated geological prob- 
lems, which solution has resulted in the dis- 
covery of several new fields, and should lead 
to the discovery of many more in the near 
future. The Soviet Union has undoubtedly 
made more relative advances in the field of 
geology in the past few years than any other 
nation that I have had the pleasure of visit- 
ing. This can be accounted for to a large 
extent by the favored position that science, 
especially geology, holds there. Every facility 
seemed to be placed at the disposal of the 
research department in every area visited. 
I know that this is widespread because my 
observations extended from the Crimea in 
the south, through the coal and iron region 
of the Ukraine, as well as through the 
petroleum provinces of Perm, Volga, North 
and East Caucasus, Apsheron Peninsula, 
Kura Plains, Georgia and the Kuban Black 
Sea. Throughout, I found widespread, in- 
telligent use of the most modern geophysical 
instruments. 

While the work leading to the d'scovery 
f oil, was scientific and advanced in nearly 
every respect, I am sorry to say that the 
extraction or production engineering depart- 
ments had not yet caught up. However in 
many places, I saw evidences of rapid ad- 
vance in this branch and I feel that great 
and rapid progress is being made. The near 
future should see this deficiency corrected, 
if the same energy and interest is displayed 
in the production department as has been 
in the geological. I have treated this factor 
extensively in my article to appear in the 
Oil Weekly, and refer you to it when it ap- 
pears. Should you desire a copy, I shall be 
happy to forward same when published. 

In closing, I must express my gratitude 
for the many courtesies that we:e extended 
to both Mrs. Wosk and myself during our 
stay. The Intourist staffs, the leaders of the 
excursions and all governmental and scien- 
tific officials did everything in their power 
to make our stay both pleasant and educa- 
tionally profitable. This was undoubtedly 
facilitated by the close connection between 
all scientific branches and the government. 

L. David Wosk, P. E. 
Consulting Petroleum 
Engineer and Geologist. 


San Diego, California 


From a Puerto Rican Reader 
lo Soviet Russia Topay: 

The progress attained by the Russian peo 
ple is just marvelous. You are worthy of con- 
gratulations for offering the public such vast 
information on the activities of this industri- 
ous and ambitious people. 

When my friends examined your last num- 
ber, they willingly contributed for the pur- 
chase of ten additional copies. We all want 
to assure a hundred copies for circulation all 
over this island. We plan an endless chain 
library with the result that thousands will 
read your valuable magazine. 


Manuel Arroyo 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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CAN THEY HATCH EGGS ? 


An American farmer-inventor reports on progress in the 
USSR since the days when they used incubators for cooking 


HEN I began following Soviet 

progress, I formed the bad 
habit, since abandoned, of reading 
books written by returned American 
tourists. In one of them I found this 
story: 

The Soviet Government purchased 
some large American incubators and 
imported an American expert to teach 
the Russians how to hatch eggs. This 
expert helped a young Communist to 
run his first hatch and then left him to 
run the next one alone. More than 
the needed three weeks had elapsed 
before the American expert returned. 
He found the Russian incubationist 
looking worried; and, upon inspecting 
the incubator, found the eggs cooked. 
Making inquiries, the American was 
informed that Stalin had issued a de- 
cree to increase the tempo of all work, 
and the loyal Party had 
raised the temperature of the incuba- 
tor to hurry the chickens. 

As an old-time U. S. Department 
of Agriculture poultryman, I appre- 
ciated the yarn, and the more so be- 
cause I happen to be the inventor of 
the modern fan-using cabinet type of 
incubator, in which the young Russian 
is supposed to have cooked his eggs. 

In the winter of 1933-34, I called 
at Amtorg to inquire regarding incu- 
bation in the Soviet Union. The Am- 
torg man said: “We purchased many 
large American incubators, but 
trouble is we do not know how to run 
them.” 

A year or so later, having made 
some headway in learning to read Rus- 
sian, I subscribed for the Soviet: poul- 
try journal. Following their progress 
through their own chicken paper has 
given me a feeling of knowing what 
was going on down on the Soviet 
farms, uncensored and unvarnished by 
any pro or con prejudicial reporting. 
It has been as fascinating as watching 
one’s baby grow. 

The single index of it all, which 
means the most to me, is the percentage 
of chicks hatched from all eggs set at 


member 


our 


all the Soviet hatching stations. Here 
it is: 
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To the poultryman that tells far 
more than how the incubators are run. 
The hatchability of eggs is a good in- 
dex to the health and breeding of the 
stock, the quality of the feeding and 
the general conditions of the industry. 

There is other supporting data, but 
available at this writing only to 1936. 
Here is the five year record of egg 
production and of hen mortality for 


all the sovhozi, or state breeding 
farms: 

Eggs per Hen Flock Mortality 
1932 46.4 15.8 per cent 
1933 66.1 1? lal 
193: 114.1 es 
1935 129.9 yh ieg 
1936 137.1 Ga... 2 


The four year record, from °33 to 
36, of chicks on these state farms, 
reared with the battery system, shows 
a drop in the deaths from 34 per cent 
to 13.5 per cent, and an increase in 
the average weight of chicks so grown 
from 536 grams to 788 grams. With 
the chicks reared with the brooder 
system, the four year mortality drop 
was from 30.9 per cent to 3.5 per 
cent. 

The preceding figures are all av- 
erages from large and complete totals 
of production. The pick of the best 
performances is naturally more rosy. 
In 1936 there were 14 Soviet hatch- 
ing stations that exceeded a hatch of 
80 per cent. In 1937 forty stations 
exceeded the same figure. The very 
best station record was 87.7 per cent 
of all eggs set, and 93.75 per cent of 
all fertile eggs, and that wasn’t from 
a mere thousand but from 150 thou- 
sand eggs. 

In reviewing the record, M. Orlov, 
of the Scientific Research Institute of 
Incubation, writes: “From the table 
it is obvious that the index of hatching 
rose strongly in 1936 and in 1937. 
These years, years of Stakhanov meth- 
ods of work, bring our results close to 
those of the leading poultry producing 
countries, and in 1937 we equalled and 
even surpassed the United States of 
America in the field of incubation.” 

As an American with some right to 
speak on the matter, I feel that M. 
Orlov states his case modestly. Nor 
does he remind us that it took us thirty 
years to do what they have done in 
five years. It was just thirty years 


ago that I earned the ill-will of Amer- 
ican incubator manufacturers by pub- 
lishing the detailed and correct hatch- 
ing records of the largest hatchery 
then in operation. Those 1908 Amer- 
ican figures were about on a par with 
the Soviet figures for 1932. 

As I am no longer in the business, | 
wrote recently to a leading govern- 
ment poultry expert to get some pres- 
ent-day American figures for compari- 
He replied: ‘““Many of our best 
hatcheries now exceed eighty per 
cent.” He didn’t say how many. The 
Soviets do—they had forty in 1937. 

Some Americans attempt to belittle 
the achievements of Soviet agriculture 
by explaining that Russia is a small- 
grain country and therefore particu- 
larly adapted to profit by large scale 
power farming. The inference is that 
in more highly involved agricultural 
operations the individualism of the 
family-unit farm would be essential 
and the Soviet system would not work 


son. 


so well. 

With the possible exception of 
highly specialized horticulture and 
greenhouse work, I doubt if there is 
any form of agriculture requiring more 
technical skill than large scale poultry 
farming. Certainly there is nothing 
in which those who try it more fre- 
quently make disastrous failures. 

Very well, it is no easier in Russia, 
and Russians are no smarter than 
Americans. But they were tired of 
too many fish eggs and not enough 
hen’s eggs. Their native poultry in- 
dustry was about on a par with that 
in the Ozark mountains some forty 
years ago. Under individual family- 
style agriculture it would have taken 
generations of time and countless in- 
dividual disasters to have caught up to 
present day American results. 

Socialized agriculture could and did 
speed that change. The efforts of the 
first years were not self-sustaining, but 
were economic failures—the produc- 
tion index figures prove that. But 
those huge state breeding farms and 
incubation stations introduced the 
methods, gave the experience quickly, 
trained the personnel, stimulated re- 
search, and in a few seasons have re- 
placed most of the mongrel chicken 
stock of the whole country with high 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE SYMPHONY (Continued from page \4) 


trifle like this. What now—any plans?” 


“We'll have to spend the night 
out here,” Kudeyarov answered, and 
strode off in the darkness. We fol- 
lowed him, treading uncertainly. It 
was incredible that he could see any- 
thing in that gloom, but Kudeyarov led 
us straight to a haystack. We cuddled 
up in the soft warm straw. 

We had no desire to sleep. We 
iay silently, still not reconciled with 
our fate. Above us showers of stars 
fell noiselessly. Cold, deep silence en- 
veloped us, broken at intervals by the 
rustle of straw where Nikolay Tikh- 
onovich lay. It seemed to me that he 
rustled it deliberately in order some- 
how to throw off the weight of the 
silence. Then Kudeyarov muttered 
venomously : 

“Wait till I get hold of Gregory!” 

This threat was evidently addressed 
to the chauffeur of the district execu- 
tive committee, the cause of our forced 
night’s lodging in the fields. 

“He ought to be lying here looking 
at the stars—” 

“And you—you don’t enjoy star- 
gazing?’ asked the composer. 

“Tt’s already become very monoto- 
nous to me. ‘Tomorrow and the day 
after everything will be the same up 
there... . And think of all the things 
we have seen during our two hundred 
mile trip. It’s the earth I love. I’m 
a muzhik, after all, and in our village 
songs, you'll notice; we don’t sing 
bout the stars, but about things that 
are close to us...” 

“But I remember a little country 
school, with its window overlooking 
a churchyard,” Nikolay Tikhonovich 
said reminiscently. ‘‘We had a young 
teacher with big eyes. And sometimes 
in the evening she would sit at the 
window and take her guitar—with a 
pink ribbon tied to the finger board— 
and sing plaintively: 

“Never closing my eyes, 
The whole night through 
Dear stars so bright 

I have gazed at you.” 

To right and left the falling stars 
blazed through the sky, and sank into 
the dark earth. 

I began to doze. The last thing | 
heard was Kudeyarov’s voice, very far 
away, saying: 

“T shall try once again . 
they will burn... .” 

I was awakened by a loud commo- 
tion. A jolly sonorous voice was say- 
ing: 


. maybe 
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“But I didn’t recognize you in the 
dark, Ivan Maximovich. You will ex- 
cuse me please but there is no reason 
to curse at me. It’s impossible to see 
—and I ran right into your machine. 
There was no way to ride around it— 
the road is narrow, with ditches on 
both sides—and I have a very valuable 
load here—God help me if it over- 
turns!”’ 

The flame of a camp-fire flared up 
beside the stack, illuminating Kude- 
yarov and a bearded old man in a 
shuba who was kindling the fire. Near- 
by stood a cart with some sort of load 
covered with canvas. The impatient 
horse stamped and strained to reach 
the hay. 

“Unharness, Sonya!’ The old man 
called out in the dark. 

“What’s that load you have?” asked 
Kudeyarov, stretching his hands over 
the fire, 

“Don’t ask. Even if I tell you, you 
won't believe me,” chuckled the old 
man, piling straw on the fire. “It’s 
all on account of Sonya. ... Its buy, 
buy, buy with her! This year she’s 
in the tenth class, and she got the 
bright idea of taking music lessons. 
This is a wonderful year, as you know 
yourself. -I have more bread than I 
can eat in the house, and on top of 
that I’ll get a bonus of about 3,000 
rubles for my beets. Sonya wouldn't 
be satisfied with an accordion—she 
must have a piano. So we went to the 
city. For a week we stalked the shops 
—for there are plenty of hunters but 
not much game. ‘The pianos are grabbed 
up the minute they arrive from the fac- 
tory. At last we found a shop with 
one piano left. One customer cried 
‘It’s mine!’ another ‘No, I was the 
first!’ But while they were fussing as 
to who was there first I quickly walked 
over to the cashier, put down the 
money—and settled the matter. With 
the receipt in my hand I went over 
and claimed the piano.” 

A girl in a fur-collared coat and 
beret appeared out of the darkness, un- 
loosened the yoke, easily lifted the 
heavy shaft, and tying the horse, 
walked over to the fire. 

The old man took bread, butter and 
cucumbers out of his bag. 

“Have some supper, comrades!”’ 

We crawled out from among the 
straw, realizing all at once how hungry 
we were. While he sliced the bread 
and handed it around with the cucum- 
bers, the old man continued talking. 








The girl gazed at the fire, screwing 
up her dark, serious eyes. Her thin 
face was not distinguished by beauty 
but her hands, with their long flexible 
fingers, seemed made to play the piano. 
Nikolay Tikhonovich looked at her 
hands in amazement, forgetting all 
about dinner. 

“Have you been playing for a long 
time?” he asked her. 

“Three years. It was difficult with- 
out my own instrument. I had to re- 
main behind in school for two hours 
after the lessons in order to practice— 
and school was three miles from our 
home. But now I am so happy!” 

“T’ve been worrying all the way 
home,” said the old man anxiously, 
glancing at the cart. “Will it go 
through the door? Look—the packing 
has slipped off, new straw must be laid 
under. Give me a lift, comrades!” 

He lifted the canvas and we care- 
tully lowered the piano to the ground. 

“Easy! Easy!”, cried out the old 
man in alarm—‘Farther away from 
the fire—farther!”’ 

We placed the piano on the ground 
as carefully as though it were a crystal 
vase. Nikolay Tikhonovich impatiently 
lifted the lid, and lightly ran _ his 
fingers over the keys. Kudeyarov ran 
over to the cart, took down a box and 
brought it to the composer to serve as 
a piano stool. 

Nikolay Tikhonovich struck some of 
the keys, testing the instrument. 

“It hasea clear and pleasing tone, 
hasn’t it?” asked the girl, caressing the 
piano. 

The composer did not reply. He 
looked off into the night. His dry, 
very white fingers wandered over the 
keys. The piano sighed, and through 
its sighs rang a familiar melody, the 
sad, lonely refrain: 

“Never closing my eyes 
The whole night through... .” 

Then all of a sudden a downpour of 
thunderous sound flooded over the 
song, drowned it in a metallic rumble, 
and then as unexpectedly melted into 
a soft ripple of melody—it seemed as 
though a torrent of heavy grain was 
pouring down from above. Then that 
even,. rhythmic sound was pierced by 
the dissonance of a long-drawn out 
shrill wail. 

“A cry—like the one in the ma- 
ternity home!’’ whispered Kudeyarov 
excitedly, ‘do you hear?” 

Yes—we heard the clear insistent 
cry with which the new-born announce 
their arrival in the world. Then | 

(Continued on page 3+) 
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HETHER you read books, buy books 
or rent books, it will pay you to find 
out about this amazing new low-cost book 
service. You can become a charter subscriber 
on a six-months’ trial basis. See the special 


free offer below. 


WHAT YOU GET 


GOOD BOOKS on vital 

® subjects by authors who 
really have something to say. 
Each volume is full-length, li- 
brary size, and specially printed 
and bound for subscribers only. 
The first two books to be offered 
will be YOU CAN’T DO THAT 
by George Seldes (whose You 
Can’t Print That was a nation- 
wide best seller!) and I LIKE 
AMERICA by Granville Hicks 
(a thrilling book by a distin- 
guished critic). Now you can 
own books like these for no 
more than it costs to rent them. 


2 FREE, a Magazine! In 
* addition to the books, you 
will also get,. without extra 
charge, a six-months’ subscrip- 
tion to a new kind of magazine 


Become a Charter Subseriber to 


anew Book Service which offers 
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But don’t decide now?! 


Let us send you a Brochure 
illustrated by Lynd Ward which 
tells the complete story of this 
unique plan of book distribu- 
tion. To reward you for reading 
this brochure we, in turn, will 
set aside in your name a free 
gift copy of The Modern Age 


FREE, extra dividends! 

© Besides the magazine, you 

will also get free book divi- 
dends from time to time. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


No more than it costs to rent 
books like these, no more than 
you now pay for a magazine! 




















edition of YOU HAVE SEEN 
THEIR FACES by Erskine 
Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
W hite, a magnificent book illus- 
trated with 75 photographs 
which was published originally 
at $5.00. If you decide, after 
reading the brochure, to be- 
come a Charter Subscriber your 
gift copy of You Have Seen 
Their Faces will be sent to you 
at once, absolutely free. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail this coupon today and 
a copy of You Have Seen Their 
Faces will be reserved in your 
name. It will be sent to you 
absolutely free if you decide to 
become a Charter Subscriber. 
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IWORKED IN A SOVIET MEINE (Continued from page 9) 


heroic adventure. Routine had gone. 
There remained the burning will, chal- 
lenging obstacles, exulting in victory. 

To these men their mine was no 
alien organism that had in some sinis- 
ter manner trapped them to draw their 
sweat in its dark entrails. It was seen 
rather as some mighty extension and 
continuation of their personal hopes 
and dreams. Not only did I gather 
this from the intimate and even affec- 
tionate allusions I heard to “our 
mine,” but from the willingness of 
miners to ignore their own union-fixed 
hours whenever an emergency arose. 
Young folks often gathered about the 
mine buildings at dusk to sing. Wives 
strove to inspire their husbands to 
super-plan exploits by feats of cookery. 
Local school children closely followed 
the advances and retreats of produc- 
tion, and news of some extraordinary 
achievement of tonnage often brought 
them with flowers and music to the 
pit-head to greet the day’s conquerors. 

This embracing spirit of social own- 
ership and collaboration raised the en- 
tire level of productive relationships 
beyond any knowable under private 
production anywhere. Here for the 
first time I found miners who assured 
me they would continue gladly to re- 
main miners—as long as the govern- 
ment needed the coal. Miners who 
assured me that greater industrial 
freedom than that which they enjoyed 
was hardly conceivable. Miners who 
had tabooed swearing, wiped out gruff- 
ness in personal relationships at work, 
sought to infuse into their routine the 
spirit of true comradeship. There was 
no machinery of coercion—no ram- 
pant foremen, no awesome inspectors, 
no dread supervisors to enforce the 
crushing weight of authority upon 
them as I had seen done in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Ruhr, and in the Polish 
Dombrova mines. 

Brigades that failed of their plan 
consulted with one another briefly be- 
fore commencing another shift. “Tug- 
brigades” of superminers volunteered 
to aid weaker crews. Production 
meetings were elaborate inquests held 
over past mistakes and resulted in new 
ways of attacking problems ahead. At 
these production councils men and 
management met to plan future strat- 
egy. There was often plenty of heal- 
thy mutual criticism. Neither man- 
agement nor miners adhered to a 
tongue-in-cheek attitude. Mine direc- 
tors were appointees of the coal trust. 
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But their work came under close trade 
union scrutiny, and the bureaucrat or 
the inefficient administrator was usual- 
ly removed. 

For the first time I found myself 
part of an industry operated without 
the motive of fear. “The unjustly dis- 
missed miner might easily find redress 
through the labor complaints commis- 
sion or his trade union. I have known 
workers to get back their jobs through 
court decision where unfair dismissal 
could be shown. ‘Through his politi- 
cal studies the miner’s sense of indi- 
vidual initiative received further en- 
couragement. He was awakening to 
profounder realization of his own rev- 
olution-won rights to industrial self- 
management—a _ realization that has 
found its fullest flowering in the Stak- 
hanovite movement. ‘The democratic 
spirit did not cease at the shaft-head, 
but pervaded every phase of industrial 
activity. 

Small wonder then that the Soviet 
miner withstood the hardships of those 
early years of the Five-Year Plan. It 
was his fight for industrial manhood 
grounded on the social recognition of 
every man’s inherent right to work, to 
rest, to acquire an education. 

In addition to free housing the So- 
viet miner received coal, light and med- 
ical treatment free of charge. Under- 
ground workers received an annual 
month’s vacation with pay. The min- 
ers’ union maintains a network of rest- 
homes where vacationing miners may 
recoup their strength in the enjoyment 
of sunshine, fresh air and good food. 
A progressive rate structure places a 
premium on efficient work, and Ar- 
tem’s outstanding miners are held in 
high civic esteem. 

My visit to the Artem mine last 
year showed that the better days were 
at hand. Food and clothing were 
plentiful. Housing was improved. 

Shaft management, trade union and 
building cooperative had poured funds 
into streets of new two-story stone- 
fronted dwellings that radiated from 
the ante-bellum Barrack-Town. Mod- 
ern sanitation marched forward with 
tree-planting, park extension, trans- 
portation, with street lighting, asphalt 
roads, new laundries, barber shops and 
public baths. Large families were first 
in the allotment of new quarters— 
usually three or four room semi-de- 
tached dwellings enclosed by small 
gardens. 

Four 16-apartment units were built 





by the shaft management from 1934 
to 1937, and scores of two-family type 
brick cottages sprouted along the 
grassy margins of the community, spon- 
sored by the workers’ building coopera- 
tive and the miners’ trade union. | 
found that 18 individual homes were 
being built on public credits, and that 
all prejudice against private home- 
ownership had disappeared. 

Single men received free lodgings 
in modern dormitories with uphol- 
stered furniture, library and _ chess 
corners, reading lamps, carpets. Sin- 
gle women occupied a dormitory of 
their own. It would be premature to 
state that Artem’s housing problem 
no longer existed. But I found the 
community bravely realizing its civ: 
improvement schemes, and was assured 
that these tidy tree-girdled streets otf 
modern homes were forerunners of the 
coming “socialist city” that would 
efface all sign of the past. Artem not 
only had its core of dependable coal- 
miners now; but these miners were 
well-housed, well-fed, well-clothed ; 
their children attended a modern 
school and played in a shaded modern 
park, 

Labor turnover had dropped and pro- 
duction stepped up to 5,000 tons a 
day. A new bakery, restaurant, hospi- 
tal, park and other communal facili- 
ties had sprung up. The community 
had matured; one felt it had attained 
that industrial stability that had been 
lacking a few years before. It faced 
its new problems with increasing con- 
fidence. 

But what deserves special emphasis 
here is the role of unhampered indi- 
vidual initiative in socialized produc- 
tion. Far from regarding himself as a 
frustrated wage-earner doomed to a 
coal-heaver’s fate, I found the Soviet 
miner viewing his daily job as an im- 
portant contribution to the well-being 
of the new social structure of which 
he is part. The increasing wealth of 
the Soviet Union represents a direct 
improvement in his personal well- 
being. It is his driving ambition te 
achieve socialism that has inspired the 
Stakhanovite movement—an autono- 
mous movement of the miners them- 
selves to boost production beyond tra- 
dition levels. If the Taylor system is 
speed-up imposed by aggressive man- 
agement, Stakhanovism is that flood- 
tide of unpent initiative that, crushed 
under private-run industry, reasserts 
itself where industrial democracy be- 
comes a reality as it has become in the. 
Soviet Union. 
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Every Spoken Word of 
Prosecutor—Judges—and the 
Guilty 21! 


Why did they confess? How could they become 
involved in these ghastly plots of wrecking and 
espionage, of plotting with Fascists to destroy 
their country ? 


All sorts of fantastic stories have been reported 
in the daily press. But, to know the real inside 
story of the Moscow trial you must read the full, 
unexpurgated, verbatim testimony. 


Sit with the Judges 


Read the verbatim transcript of the testimony, every word 
spoken at the treason trial. Sit with the judges and decide 
for yourself the reality, the motivation and the historical 
significance of the plots which sought to overthrow the 
Soviet State, to open the Soviet borders to Germany and 
Japan, and plunge the whole world into war. 


Just arrived is this 1000 page book, the official transcript 
of the trial. Every word from beginning to end. No in- 
formed person should be without this book. You may 
have a copy absolutely free. 


The Cable from Corliss Lamont 








Dr. Corliss Lamont, American authority 



































NEW ARTICLE BY 
CARROLL G. HOLMES 


The June issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY will contain the second installment of 
the amazing series of articles by Carroll G. 


S P E C I A L ! on the Soviet Union and a member of 

Soviet Russia Today’s editorial council, 
is now on an extended tour of the Soviet Union. Dr. Lamont will send a 
long cabled article of his impressions of May Day, of the Soviet Union, of 
actual conditions as he sees them. This cable of several thousand words will 
appear in the June issue of Soviet Russia Today. Of course you wil] want 





Holmes, the American engineer who ob- 
served first hand the plotting and wrecking 
of Soviet enemies within the USSR. The 
installment in June includes unusual revel- 
ations with a direct bearing on the recent 
trials. Be sure to get the June issue. 


a copy. 


The Next Thirty Days May 
Mark a Turning Point in 
History ! The whole history of the world is at a cross-roads. What 











happens in the rext 30 days well may shape the world’s 
destiny for years to come. A special article in the June “a 


issue of Soviet Russia Today will analyze the forces shaping world relations ul 
today and will give you the key to what is happening. Don’t miss it! ugh 

r gs 
The regular subscription price to Soviet Russia Today is y. ‘i # ‘os 
$1.50 a year. By subscribing now and sending in your ao ah os shor 
order at once with the coupon on this page we will send “ A ig 


you absolutely free the 1000 page book, the verbatim 
testimony of the Moscow trial. Send your order now. 
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SEE THE 


SOVIET UNION 


@ QOne-sixtH of the world’s surface 


beckons! An exciting, unforgettable 
pleasure trip awaits you when you 
visit the Soviet Union. . . . NOW is 
the time to see for yourself this tre- 
mendous social effort which has 
evolved one people out of 182 pic- 
turesque nationalities speaking 149 
different languages! 

Wortp Tourists specialize in Soviet 
Tours, conduct you smoothly and 
pleasurably all the way. World Tour- 
ists also offer conducted and inde- 
pendent tours to Mexico and other 
parts of the world. 


For Further Information Call 
ALgonquin 4-6656 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














Millions Take 
Hospitalization Protection 

A new and most efficient system of Hos- 
pitalization insurance has been developed 
within the last few years by a number of 
Mutual and Cooperative Insurance Asso- 
ciations. A system of mass protection 
on a national scale is now available and 
within the reach of every family. Indi- 
vidual or Family-group policies are 
offered at extremely low rates. For exam- 
ple, a family of ten persons can get com- 
plete coverage for $1.60 per month—an 
average of 16 cents a month per person. 
The Company issuing the policy assumes 
full liability of Hospital expenses on all 
members of the family, such as Room, 
Board, Nurse, X-Rays, Operating Room, 
Medicine, Ambulance, etc. The insured 
has a right to enter any Hospital in the 
United States and is guaranteed expenses 
in accordance with policy provisions. The 
policy provides coverage for any disease, 
accident, or temporary illness, requiring 
hospital treatment, including maternity 
cases. 

The great majority of working people 
have been denied proper Hospital treat- 
ment for lack of the necessary funds. 
Now, under the new system of mass pro- 
tection a small monthly contribution as- 
sures him immediate protection. The 
Company offering this protection is li- 
censed and operates under strict super- 
vision of the Insurance Department of 
Delaware. Write for free information 
and sample policy—no obligation on your 
part. FEDERAL MUTUAL LIFE, 
INC., Citizens Bank Bldg., Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Adv. 
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9 MONTHS ON A DRIFTING 
ICE-FLOE 


(Continued from page 22) 
our first mail since we flew from Mos- 
cow. We made an agreement that 
Vlassov’s next job was to guide the 
Taimyr and Murman through to our 
floe. 


February 18. We all slept badly al- 
though we felt greatly fatigued. I took 
a pair of binoculars and climbed a hum- 
mock to survey the lanes of water. Sud- 
denly I saw clearly the smoke of a ship, 
then her masts and hull. After a time 
I saw the silhouette of a second ship. 
They were making headway towards the 
camp but there was an enormous bar- 
rier of ice across their path. Between 
the ships and the camp was a mere 
eight kilometres. We expected they 
would reach us that night. 


Zhenya and Peter shaved, then Zhen- 
ya took a bearing by the stars. I lit a 
bonfire to show the ships the way. This 
was the best way—to be taken off not by 
plane but by ship: not only scientific 
data must be removed from the camp, 
but also the whole apparatus and equip- 


ment. They might find a place in a 
museum. 
Zhenya and Peter examined the 


sledge and its load of scientific records 
and tightened the straps. This sledge 
is more precious to us than life. Stowed 
here are observations disclosing the se- 
crets of the North Polar and the Central 
Polar Basin. On the basis of our ob- 
servations a detailed chart of our drift 
will be made. We are sure that the 
results of our hydrological operations 
will help scientists in forecasting ice 
movements. We know that our data 
will serve for a chart of the magnetic 
deviations in the region traversed by us 
which will help our air heroes in flights 
to America across the Pole. Valuable 
gravitation research has been accom- 
plished and our meteorological reports 
have been entered on the synoptic maps 
of all countries. 


February 19. This is our last morn- 
ing on the “North Pole” station. And 
we are overjoyed yet a little sad at 
leaving the floe which has been our 
home. But our ice-breakers are pene- 
trating through the ice barrier. Ap- 
proaching are Taimyr and Murman 
proudly flying the Soviet flag. They 
stop two kilometres away. Men are 
coming with banners—an unforgettable 
meeting! 


Krenkel transmits the last radiogram 
from our station, a report addressed: 
“Moscow, Kremlin, Stalin . . .” 


Ernst leaves his snow hut. We de- 
molish the walls, haul the sledge out 
with the wireless apparatus on it and 
take final leave of the camp. We set 
out towards the ships. 


We reach the red flag which will re- 
main on the ice. I make it secure 
against winds. Good bye, our “North 
Pole” station! Stalin’s watch here is 
over. 











LATEST SOVIET SONGS 


Electrically recorded under direction 
of Vladimir Heifetz 
Price of each double face record 75¢ 


Ask your dealer or write directly to 


NEW STAR RECORDING CO. 
1560 Broadway Room 1108 
New York, N. Y. 














PACKAGES OF USEFUL ARTICLES sent to the 


SOVIET Union 


Safely @ Speedily @ Economically 
Import License issued at the LOWEST FEE EVER 
CHARGED 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


BOOKNIGA 25° FIFTH Avenue 


(nr. 28th) New York 














F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
e 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 
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Vol. I of the 


GREAT ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Contains over 350 maps, 20 plates, 
over 30,000 square inches of printed 
surface. All latest data on the phy- 
sical geography of the World and 
includes new special maps depict- 
ing physical structure of Seas and 
Oceans, of Soils of the World, Ores 
and Minerals, Climates, etc. 

Of special interest is the new map of 
the Arctic Region based on the lat- 
est information furnished by the 
recent Soviet expeditions. The vol- 
ume comes with a special appli- 
ance allowing you to use any map 
separately. 

Vol. II and III of the Atlas will be 
published in the latter part of 1938. 


Price per volume $40 
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GEOLOGICAL MAP 


OF USSR 
ON 8 SHEETS 


Published by the Organization Commit- 
tee of the 17th International Geological 
Congress, 1937. Scale 1:5,000,000. 


PRICE $14 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Sole distributors of books and 
periodicals published in the USSR. 
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Visiting the U.S.S.R. is more than mere travel, it is witnessing at first hand the unprece- 


dented economic, social and cultural achievements of a great family of nations on one 
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sixth the earth’s surface. The Soviet Union is an incomparable travel land. Leningrad, 
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Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa take places among the important, modern cities of the 





world. In pure travel interest it is difficult to surpass a cruise down the busy Volga 
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waterway, a journey through the majestic Caucasus Mountain region with its many 
thriving republics of different nationalities, a steamer trip along the Black Sea’s new 
Soviet Riviera to balmy Crimea. The Intourist plan of travel in the U.S.S.R. offers 
hotels, meals, all transportation on tour, transfers, sightseeing by car and experienced 
guide-interpreters at $5 PER DAY THIRD CLASS, $8 PER DAY TOURIST, AND 
$15 FIRST. Ask for 60-page illustrated Booklet SR-5. 
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the All-Union Agricultural 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York Exposition; 353 acres near 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 





Moscow opening August | 
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JUST PUBLISHED ==, 
The Last Novel by 


MAXIM 


GORKI 
The Specter 


‘“‘Extraordinarily vigorous picture of 
one section of the Russian middle 
class and an intuitive, non-pam- 
phleteering, dramatic analysis of its 
moral and intellectual weaknesses.” 


The New Yorker. 














“‘Russia’s greatest 
20th century 
writer and one of 
the world’s great- 
est.’"’—Lewis Gan- 
nett in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


$3.50 ; 





D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 
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SOIL-LESS PLANT CULTURE 


QUIK-GRO 


Sand or Water 
Indoors or Outdoors 
All yeor round 
Schools, Federal 
Dept., etc., using 
QUIK-GRO 


From seedlings to 
maturity — both 
Flower and Vege- 


table. No soil neces- 
ary—Just use ordi- 
nary sand or water. 


You'll be amazed! 
Grow larger and bet- 
ter quality flowers and 
vegetables in less 
time. 


Here’s just a few of 
the advantages: 


'—Comparative freedom 
from soil-borne diseases. 
2—More rapid and via- 
orous growth than is at- 
tained in soil, whieh 
shortens the time for the 
development of a good 
seedling. 

3—Ease with which the 
root systems can be re- 
moved from the seed bed 
without injury. 

4—The relatively high 
1 of tne 
nutrient which 


(Linerta in a large measure makes 
cymbalarl 
yeelerta) as grown by the it possible to control the 


N. J. Experiment Sta- type and quality of the 




















Kenilworth ivy 


ti plant desired for house, 
on, whose formula a ge Sh ly 
we use, transplanting. 


Send Today for Introductory Offer 
ENOUGH FOR SEASON’S SUPPLY—$1.00 
Postpaid with Illustrated Booklet 
GIVING FULL CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 


DAGMAR PLANT INDUSTRIES 
1123. Broadway, Dept. H, New York City 
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THE SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page 28) 


heard peals of laughter, the rustle of 
leaves, the falling of ripe fruit. Then 
a grieving voice—very soft—and then 
protesting, drowning it out, the rolling 
lumps of metal, shaking the very 
earth.... 

Kudeyarov sat by the fire, his head 
bowed thoughtfully. The girl’s eyes 
were fixed on the composer, her breath 
came in gasps. The old man tiptoed 
up to the fire and threw a heap of 
straw on the dying embers. The flames 
leapt upward, scattering the darkness, 
and illuminating the haystack, throw- 
ing on its side a gigantic shadow of the 
composer. His long fingers rose and 
fell with gathering strength, until it 
seemed that the whole earth resounded 
with the melody. 

In the east the sky grew bright and 
another day began. 

A true incident of Soviet life trans- 
lated from the Moscow Pravda of 
December 25, 1937, by Jessica Smith. 





SCHOOL 99 


(Continued from page 13) 


were young and some middle-aged. 
We met the youthful director of a 
rural school attended by 700 children, 
mostly from nearby collective farms. 
Before the revolution only 80 children 
attended the village school for four 
years maximum. Seldom could a child 
of a peasant pay to go to higher classes. 
“IT am the son of a peasant,” said 
the pleasant young principal. “I went 
to the Pedagogical Institute in Mos- 
cow and the government paid me 
while I studied. Then the Commis- 
sariat of Education sent me here.” 


A rural school near Odessa we 
found conducting classes in Ukrainian, 
the native language of the regional 
Soviet Republic, as well as in Russian 
and German. There were groups of 
youngsters to whom each language was 
native. In Odessa itself, schools also 
conduct classes in Bulgarian, Greek, 
and several other languages to fulfill 
the Communist program of permitting 
each minority group of residents to use 
its own language as much as possible. 
Wherever the classwork is conducted 
in another language, the children study 
Russian as their “foreign language,” 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security ; 
in many cases almost as wel] as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a 
dropping, rocking, chafing plate, 25c and 50c at 
druggists. If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t 
waste money on substitutes but send us 10c and we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2724-E ELMIRA, N. Y. 





CAN THEY HATCH EGGS? 


(Continued from page 27) 


producing strains of White Leghorns. 

It was Stalin’s socialist competition 
with Hoover’s mislaid idea of a chick- 
en for every pot and two eggs for each 
piece of toast. 

The job isn’t finished and this is 
only a report of progress—such prog- 
ress as to tickle the ribs of the man 
who, 34 years ago, at the age of 19, 
conducted the first egg laying contest 
in the United States. But I didn’t in- 
vent that, I stole the idea from Aus- 
tralia. 


And these Russians have been steal- 
ing our chicken stuff. “We taught 
them.” They admit it. It took them 
five years to assimilate it. As Paul 
De Kruif says about Soviet medicine, 
we'll see in 1945—what they can teach 
us. 


Or sooner. Chickens under Stalin’s 
rule seem to step even more lively than 
humans. The brainless feathered bi- 
peds are just natural-born socialists 
and always did thrive under regi- 
mentation ! 


On this hatching record, here’s one 
for Hearst: The Soviet tempo must 
slow down! If it doesn’t, in 1942 the 
hatch will be 104.8 per cent. Any 
such undemocratic stuffing of the 
hatching-box with double-yolkers will 
cause counter-revolution in the barn- 
yard. Stalin should issue an ukase to 
cool off the incubators! 


M. H. 








so that all Soviet citizens may com- 
municate easily with one another. 


We met several American young- 
sters living in the Soviet Union whose 
eyes shone when they told us of Soviet 
schools as few children’s eyes shine 
when talking of American schools. Not 
one showed the least interest in com- 
ing back to the U. S. A. for their 


“readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic.” 
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Announcing 


JOHN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


as a regular weekly reviewer for 


The New Republic 


for the summer months 











beginning with the issue of 





June 1st 











° |" the editorials by Bruce Bliven, George Soule and 
BROUN S other staff writers, in the articles by skilled con- 
tributors, in such special departments as “Not in the 
Shoot the Works Cables," The New Republic never loses sight of its 
twofold function as a weekly journal: to publish in- 
appears each week in formation not available elsewhere and to present its 
facts and interpretations in conformity with the 

The New highest standard of literary merit. 


yc NEW REPUBLIC Book Department, edited by 

Malcolm Cowley, covers the important new books 
in authoritative reviews by leading critics. Since 1914 
the Book Department has been an especially dis- 


tinguished feature of THE NEW REPUBLIC. 








You need a weekly. Try THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


17 weeks’ trial! subscription ‘1 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York 





For the enclosed $1 (check or money order if possible) please 
send me THE NEW REPUBLIC for the next seventeen weeks. 
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A visit to the Soviet Union is most 
interesting when changes are in 

rocess, as they are today. The Open 

oad offers five long trips under 
leaders whose study of Soviet affairs 
and first-hand acquaintance with 
the country has been continuous 
over a period of years. 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLEC- 
TIVE IN THE SOVIET UNION, under 
leadership of Dr. Joshua Kunitz, just 
back from three years in the Soviet Union. 
Leningrad, Moscow, Ukraine, Cau- 
casus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea. Sailing 
July 6. Back Sept. 1. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, under leadership of Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist, author of ‘Socialized Medicine in 
the Soviet Union.” 5 weeks of study and 
observation in principal cities and health 
resorts. Program arranged with coopera- 
tion of Peoples Commissariat of Health. 
Sailing June 11 Back Aug. 12. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND ITS DRA- 
MATIC ARTS, under leadership of Norris 
Houghton, author of ‘Moscow Re- 
hearsals.”” A month of metropolitan and 
folk theatre in the great cities, the Cau- 
casus, Soviet Armenia and the Crimea. 
Sailing June 8. Back July 30. 


THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership 
of Dr. F. Tredwell Smith, who has visited 
the Soviet Union eleven times. Leningrad, 
Moscow, Volga, Caucasus, Soviet Ar- 
menia, Crimea, Kiev, etc. Sailing June 
29. Back Aug. 28. 


THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership 
of Robert Magidoff, an American writer, 
resident in the Soviet Union for the past 
4 years. Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Uk- 
raine, Caucasus, Black Sea, Crimea. 
Sailing July 6. Back Sept. 1. 


Trips Combining Europe and the 
Soviet Union 


ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION and 
GERMANY, under leadership of Prof. 
Goodwin Watson. A contrasting study 
of the psychology of social change. Sailing 
June 29. Back Sept. 4. 


“INSIDE EUROPE.”’ Auspices American 
Student Union. France, Czechoslovakia, 
Soviet Union, Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, England. For coilege students 
only. Sailing June 29. Back Aug. 16. 


SCANDINAVIA and SOVIET UNION. 
Norwegian fjords, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Swedish countryside pilus Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, the Ukraine and Crimea. 
For college students only. Sailing July 2. 
Back Sept. 2. 


EUROPE and SOVIET UNION, with 
special reference to consumers cooperation. 
London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Hels- 
ingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, Berlin, 
Geneva, Paris. Sailing July 2. Back 
Aug. 15. 


LIBRARIES and LITERARY LAND- 
MARKS of EUROPE and the SOVIET 
UNION, under leadership of Fanny Gold- 
stein, Librarian, West End Branch, Bos- 
ton Public Library. London, Man- 
chester, Stratford, Oxford, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Paris. Sailing Aug. 24. 
Back Oct. 9. 


You travel with companions of your 
own mental age in a small informal 
group—those things best done to- 
gether are done cooperatively; 
otherwise you pursue your own 
interests. 


For rates, itineraries, programs, etc., 
address: 


8 W. 40th ST, 
NEW YORE 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
with Intourist 
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LEVANEVSKY SEARCH 
(Continued from page 8) 


York, also, by their confidence and gen- 
erosity, made it possible for us to obtain 
the right sort of high test fuel for our 
aircraft. 

But it would be difficult for me to find 
time to mention all those who have as- 
sisted us in our efforts to locate the miss- 
ing airmen. 

The fact that the crews selected in- 
cluded men from the United States, 
Canada and Australia, has, I think, led 
to a greater sympathy and understand- 
ing between the countries represented 
and the USSR. This was conspicuously 
evidenced by the fact that at public func- 
tions arranged in our honor by the 
Lieutenant Governors of the Canadian 
Provinces through which we passed and 
by the Mayors of the cities we visited, 
high officials invariably stated that the 
fact of our search, internationally as- 
sisted and provided for so generously by 
the government of the USSR had gone 
a long way to develop the feelings of 
respect and sympathy they had for the 
Soviet Union. 

The expression of this attitude was 
not confined to the countries actually 
visited, for in my mail have been letters 
from citizens of England, Australia, 
France, Italy, Germany, Poland, Brazil, 
Argentine, and Chile, (countries in 
which I am known and have friends), 
expressing their interest and lauding the 
efforts being made by the USSR and our 
expedition. 

We regret sincerely that our efforts 
did not succeed in locating Levanevsky. 
Personally, while I think there is now 
very little chance for his safety, it is 
not impossible that he or some of his 
party may some day find their way back 
to civilization. 

The chances of landing their wheeled 
plane safely on the Arctic ice during the 
month of August were, perhaps, not 
very great. But, we know that pilots 
have often been able to walk away from 
a serious crack-up. I, myself, have ex- 
perienced three forced landings far from 
shore on the Artcic ice—once landing 
entirely out of control and out of gas 
in utter darkness. We had to abandon 
the plane, but together with Carl Ben 
Eielson, my companion, I was able to 
find my way back to shore. We were 
21 days on the ice after the plane was 
abandoned and Eielson travelled with 
me the whole distance with both of his 
hands badly frost bitten. 

Levanevsky and the members of his 
party were men of great intelligence and 
I believe that if they were uninjured 
after their landing they would, even after 
their concentrated food was consumed, 
be able to forage for themselves and find 
their way over the Arctic ice to some 
of the neighboring islands. From there 
they might eventually return. We have 
no knowledge of where they might have 
landed and it may not be possible for 
them to reach any point of communica- 
tion for twelve months or more. So, I 
still have some slight hope for their safe 
return. 


Dr. Stefansson first proved that the 
Arctic is friendly to those experienced 
in Arctic travel and to those who ap- 
proach it in a friendly manner. The 
experiences of those gallant Soviet scien- 
tists under the command of Papanin 
who remained for eight months on the 
ice has upheld that principle. 

We sincerely hope that friendliness 
will be experienced by those other brave 
heroes of the Soviet Union, Levanevsky 
and his party, who so splendidly set out 
to pave the way for the development of 
international friendship and progress in 
Arctic transportation. 

Even should they not return, their 
efforts, perhaps more than any other, 
will inspire developments which eventu- 
ally will open the shortest road to good- 
will, cooperation and commerce between 
the greatest nations of the world. 











ILLUSTRATED 


Read First— 

Then Decide If You 
Want This NEW Book 
with a Modern Point 
of View on SEX! 


yz off the press, this new book by the eminent 
“‘marriage architect,’’ Oliver M. Butterfield, is al- 
ready creating a sensation for its intensely practical 
treatment of the subject. 

Hailed by many for its outstanding handling of married 
sex relations, this detailed work will be sent on a liberal 
trial offer which enables you to judge its value in your 
— =. Nothing essential is omitted or left in any 
loubt. 


‘Sex Life in Marriage’ is working miracles for couples 
who have been married for many years. For those about 
to be married, or for the newly married, it is a priceless 
guide to a complete and mutua!ly satisfactory sex relation- 
ship. The Author’s recent article on ‘Marriage’ in 
READER’S DIGEST drew an overwhelming response from 
readers in every walk of life. 
“BEST MANUAL TO GIVE” 

—Ohio State Medical Journal 


RETURN COUPON NOW! 


SEND NO MONEY 


; Mail Coupon to your Bookseller or to 


Emerson Books, Inc., Dept. 410-A 

251 West i9th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me ‘‘Sex Life in Marriage’’ in plain wra 
marked ‘‘Personal.’’ I will pay $2.00 and a tow 
cents postage on delivery. I MUST BE SATIS- 
FI or I will return book within 5 days and 
you will refund purchase price. (I am over 21 
years old.) 


CHECK HERE if you wish to enclose only $2 
with coupon, thus saving delivery charges (same 
money-back guarantee). 
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NOW IN BOOK FORM: THE RECENT 


Moscow Trial 


of the ANTI-SOVIET BLOC OF RIGHTS AND TROTSKYITES” 


the full stenographic report in the case of N. I. Buk- 


harin, A. I. Rykov, G. G. 


Yagoda, N. N. Krestinsky, 


C. G. Rakovsky, A. P. Rosenholz and the fifteen others. 


CCUSED that upon instructions of 

the intelligence services of for- 
eign states hostile to the Soviet Union, 
they formed a conspiratory group which 
set itself the aim of espionage in the 
interests of foreign states, wrecking, 
diversionist work, terror, the undermining 
of the military might of the USSR, the 


provocation of military attack by these 


states on the USSR, and the dismember- 
ment of the USSR...” 


ERE is the actual testimony, the 

verbatim report of indictments, 
proofs and verdicts of this recent trial. 
It is a book you will read from cover to 
cover, refer to often, and then keep as 
an historical document. 


Published by the Peoples Commissariat of Justice, Moscow, USSR. 
In English . . . over 800 Pages, Bound . . . only 75c plus postage. 





Free? 


The First Two Trials—in 2 Complete Volumes! 


With every purchase of this recent third trial book we will send you, FREE, the 
first two Moscow Trial books: 


@ Trotskyite-Zinovievite Terrorist Center Trial, 180 pages, bound. 


@ Anti-Soviet Center Trial ‘Radek, Piatakoff, etc.), 580 pages, bound. 


Just add 25¢ to your remittance, to cover extra postage and packing. 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 


255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Sole Distributors of Books and Periodicals published in the USSR” 
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Soviet Publications in English 


MOSCOW NEWS 


Illustrated, weekly edition. Crisp, informative news on 
all aspects of Soviet life. 52 issues a year: $2.00 


SOVIETLAND 
Color-illustrated monthly of the life, culture, art of the 
USSR. 12 issues a year: $2.00 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 


Review of world’s proletarian literature and art, cartoons, 


stories, plays. $2.50 a year 
USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 
De Luxe pictorial monthly. $4.00 a year 





ee 
BOOKNIGA CORPORATION, 255 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Per check (or money order) herewith, please send litera- 
ture indicated. I enclose 


s for... .copies of recent third trial (@ 75¢ plus 25¢ 
postage). 

s additional postage for sets of first two trial books 
25¢ for each set of two). 

s for the following Soviet publications in English: 

Name 

Address .. 

Cites... State 
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Accept this Gift Volume as an z IG 
example of the Great Books =i — ee a rane THE 
(formerly priced up to $25) S3— pgp ae ee ea AM SAMARKAND 
which members of the De Yes 


EDITION 


mn”. ya ; , be ' Bound in 
. ® o 2 Fs | Sh Va /p Be” parchment- 
Luxe Editions Club now receive Et) pOMi@— ee 7 \ Wg Ie MRD 


A PHOTOGRAPH cannot do justice to this vol- 
v4 ume, now being offered free to new members. 

Does your library hold a fine edition of The 
Rubaiyat? Were, beautifully bound and illustrated, 
is the famous translation by Edward Fitzgerald. You 
will be proud to own this lovely Samarkand Edition, 
and to show to your guests. 

Why do we offer this book free? Because we wish 
you to see for yourself this example of the worth- 
while books offered, at $1.69 each, to members. 


What This New Plan Offers 


By accepting this invitation, you obtain books for- 
merly $5 to $25 each, in beautiful new De Luxe edi- 
tions, for the one standard price of $1.69—not short- 
lived fiction, but works of lifelong interest and cultural 
importance, whose bindings add to the beauty of your 
home, and whose lasting value will be a true heritage for 
your children. 


slip-case. 

Known as the 
tion, this volume 
is representatire 
of the craftsman- 
ship associated 
with the artisans 
of this province- 
city of the Persia 
of ancient times 


Recent values offered to members are: “Stories of the 
Great Operas,” formerly in 3 volumes at $10.50; “The 
Book of Old Ships,’ illustrated by the marine artis!, 
Gordon Grant, formerly $20; Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury 
Tales,” with 25 full-page drawings in color by Rockwell 
Kent, formerly $25.00. Similar values will be offered, in 
forthcoming selections, for only $1.69 each, plus few cents 
actual postage charges. 

De Luxe Editions Club books average 6” x 91,” 


fre- 
quently larger. 


Their pages number usually 500 to 600, 
often over 1,000, in many cases illustrated with fine paint- 
ings, drawings, or photographs. 
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t : 4 y _ This volume’s 12 full-page il. 
Why This Is Possible 4 ’ ¢ , rs lustrations, in full color, are by 


the famous artist. Edmund Dulac. 
Each will edd to your enjoyment of the book. 
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First, the Club membership of 10,000 permiis accurate 
knowledge of how many copies of each selection will be 
needed; printings, without waste, are thus assured. Second, 
special arrangements with publishers permit the Club to use 


rang publishers permit the ( pe BRBSRRBXE | 
plates of original or previous higher-priced editions for its Ie to 














own De Luxe Editions. Third, contemporary authors have 


agreed to accept smaller royalties. THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 


Dept. S.R. 5, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me free as a Charter Member 
and send me each month the member's exclu- 
sive publication, THE FOLLO, which reviews 
current and forthcoming selections. My mem- 
bership will bring to me each month for an en- 
tire year the Club’s De Luxe Selection—a book 
that formerly sold for $5.00, $10.00, or even 
more—but which { am to have for only $1.69 
plus few cents postage 


If you agree that this is an economical way to build a beautiful 
library of books on literature, art, music, history, science, travel 
... books essential to a liberal education . .. then accept promptly 
this invitation. 

No Remittance Necessary With 
This Invitation Form 
No remittance need be sent with the convenient invitation- 
form. Your gift copy of The Rudaivat will come to you at once. 
With it will come the current month’s selection and the current 





_ Full color ana 
In consideration of my enrollment at this golden Slip Case 


time, you are to send at once, absolutely free, protects volume 


my gift copy of the De Luxe Samarkand Edi- from dust, shelf- 
issue of the Club’s “Folio” —a monthly magazine of interest to tion of the “Rubaiyal of Omar Khayyam — 
booklovers. The ‘Folio’ is free, to Members exclusively. Each ne Peer ti re wes Ree ee ne mde ec 
month it tells about the current selection and previews the com- 

ing month’s selection. You always know in advance what the next PRUE 2 eae 55a wis ae Sim 52s oso wae gee ple ip OL eley shoe eRe 
book will be. Your subscription to the ‘‘Folio” will begin, without State 

cost, immediately upon receipt of the coupon. ee Te ra errr. ‘ 





THE DE LUXE EDITIONS CLUB 


Dept. S. R. 5 
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